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© itorial. 
FORM WORK. 
Importance of deing it at the Right 
Season: 


There is aiweys «a best time to perform 


e farm, but to be able 


Very upe©ration 


correct e e when that particular 


viol arrives, is not always an easy matter. 


of land 


tor each particular <¢ rop, 


‘fo decide when every lot should be 


loughed requires 


und igment, acquired by intelligent 


servation, and long prac- 

nee. ‘The state of the weather, 
t the iand, and the particular 
be con- 


, ai! have tk 


igh a piece of wet land just 


r a piece of dry land 


ring a drouth, would be very unwise, and 
but 


the right 


rovably result in an unpre fitable crop ; 


mportant as ») plough at 
* not 80 important as it is to put 
e ground at the right time; 

makes 
At first 


{ seem that farmers might 


{f but a few days, 
rop one half. 
her, but this wou'd be a 


ractice, because the right 








rop depends on the con- | 


; it the soil be poor and is 
nnred, the crop requires more 
t will not come forward with 
hich it will if the soil be very 
Mr. A. will 


if June, and have a large 


n; for example, plant his 
squashes the Last 
erp, that gets perfectly ripe, while Mr. B. 
will plant his the same time, and finds his 


squashes nut half grown, when destroyed by 


farm; the more carefully he observes the 
better he is able to lay out his work, and 
the more correctly can he decide when is 


the proper time to perform each operation. 
Every year adds to his knowledge, and 
therefore every year is he prepared to 
work to better advantage. The farmer who 
does not make a practice of daily examining 
his crops, works at a guess, and the enemies 
come, and often make great destruction 
before he discovers them. 

To learn the right time to perform every 
operation of the farm, and to do it — 
ly and well, should be the motto of all w 
seek success in tilling the soil. 


THE STRAWBERRY FOR HOME CON- 
SUMPTION. 


so CMY grows; anc 

ov araicurt to purchase in full perfection, and 
of the best varieties, should find a place in 
every garden, however small; but a gerden, 
where even but a few rods of strawberry 
vines are found, is an exception to the rule; 
the great mass, even of farmers, either buy 
their strawberries, roam over a hundred 
acres to get a quart of inferior little berries, 
or go without. 

If it was a very difficult fruit to grow, or 
it required many years to bring it into bear- 
ing, there would seem to be some good rea- 
son why its cultivation should be confined 


| to large growers; but coming, as it does, 


into bearing the second year, and being, as 
it is, one of the easiest and most certain 
crops which grows, it is difficult to account 
for such general neglect of its cultivation. 
Probably one great reason why, when once 
introduced into the garden, it is not contin. 
ued, is because almost every one, tries to 
keep a bed too long without resetting; hav- 
ing secured one good crop, they think it 
will be easier to keep the weeds and grass 
out of the old bed than to set a new one; 
and so they commence the fight with the 


grass and weeds, only to give up in despair, 
long before the fall rains set in; but if the | 


battle should be kept up even until Septem- 
ber, the vines then become so thick, and the 
young grass grows so rapidly, that the most 


resolute and persevering become discour- | 


aged; the next spring nothing is done but 
pick the fruit; having gathered but a small 


| crop, and the grass and weeds having un- 


doubted possession, the strawberry bed is 
voted a nuisance, and if permitted to remain 


| until the next spring, it is then ploughed 


| 


| up with the rest of the garden, with the 


an autumn frost; an investigation would | 


provably 
which Mr, A. planted his squashes was high- 


und in the very best cond'tion, 


unted by Mr. B. was only in or- | 


; now unless B, investigates 


te discover that the condition | 


has something to do with the 


t June 


A. wil 


is too late to plant 
that it is not. 


the methods of cultivation, | 


ntly come from what is con- 


sidered goo authority, are frequently caused 


by the diferent conditions under which each 


has 


ubeervel; it is therefore important, in 


seitiing “@isputed points, to 


the different ynditions, which have 


But 
lone on the farm not 


nts in dispute, 


ide the best time for doing 

ighing or planting ; for ex- 

ultivate acrop. Every 

that it is best to kill the 

tis true there are many 

by neglect rather 

there is any one thing 

ibe done at the right 

the ground to kill the 

rmers who de- 

eyond the best 

spend twice as much 

and, and still have 

they would have to if 

ede when small, and thus 
f weeds, 


ws when the currant 
ippearance, it he is not at- 
lays, he will strip his 
erry bushes, and retire, to 
lays a perfect insect, to 
ants numerous enough to 
fas fast as they appear, 
the 
nts to dust his bush- 


m day to day 


r even wood ashes. 


currant worm, is true of 
nany of th things that infest the 
rm and . e crops. Every day 
Orings its Guties, and the successful farmer 
fuust, atid will, see to it that they are per- 
turmed promptly; it is the prompt and the 
tuithtul pertormance of little duties, that 
makes success, and the neglect of them, that 
makes a failure. How often we see farmers 
taal are & Week or ten days behind hand with 
taeir work ; their crops are not planted in 
season, are not cultivated in season, and not 
sacverted '@ season ; the result is they work 
vac to he poor; their ground is full of 
— making it hard work to cultivate it, 
oe when it cones te harvesting the crops 
a — ight; it is more work to pull the 
weeds before the potatoes can be dug, than 
ee ¢ to dig a heavy crop of potatoes, 
oy © weeus were all killed at the proper 
7 ©. Alew days’ neglect in harvesting a 
Top Of wheat, or rye, often results in a 
Kral less; in fact it is of the highest im- 
ortanes that the harvesting of all crops 
‘nCiud be done as soon as the right time 
wher, 
Uhe farmer should always try to keep his 
Or Up to time ; if at any time it lags it is 
economy 'o put on a few extra hands until 
be cau cateh up, rather than lag behind the 
remainder of the season. Perhaps in no one 
“ung dovs a terwer suffer more in getting 


Sehind, than in destroying weeds, especially 
they be in a field of carrots or onions; a 
few clave’ neglect frequently, not only in- 
*reases the labor three fold, but it also re- 
«1088 the crop one-half; thus the increased 
cost of ‘ubor, and the reduced value of the 
*“rop, makes a failure, where success would 
have been the result, if the work had been 
performed a few days sooner. We are in- 
‘Hed to think that at least one half of the 
Tops that are grown at a loss, would be 
sown ata profit, if the work was done 
Promptly and well, at the right time; many 
ore not observing enough to be aware of 
‘Cit, but attribute their fatlure to the weather, 
“ud so Lhey will be very Jikely to repeat the 
‘ne thing another year. > 
(he successtul farmer must be close ob- 
pee, always keeping his eyes opens his 
"ps should be carefully looked over every 
“ay, that be may ne able to detect every ene- 
“7% soon as it appears, and see 


at 


*o8oge within a few hours after it takes | 


Place; by so duing he is better able to de- 
“ule correctly wien each operation should 
Ss Performed, and also what particular 
‘eatmeut each crop requires. The time 
‘veot in such examination is not only well 
“pent, but it is more profitably spent than 
“Dost any other way, because it is made the 
#* ed work of all Tstare operations oa the 


disclose the fact, that the land on | 


q’#aions upon the time of | 


} acid, that, 
consider all of } 


any | 


} 
} 
| 


feeling that the middle of a garden is no 
place for a strawberry bed; which is very 
true, if there was no other way of treating 
it; but there is, and a way too, which se- 
cures a large crop of good fruit every year 
at little expense, and does not introduce in- 
to the garden undesirable plants, or an un- 
sightly object. 

When it is decided to introduce the straw- 
berry into the garden, it should also be de- 
cided to set a new hed every year. whatever 


| advice may be given to the contrary not- 


be Will uy | . 
as persistently declare | withstanding. 


Two rods well cultivated 
will furnish all the fruit an ordinary family 
will consume; to set this properly will re- 


quire about 80 plants. As to varieties each 


family should consult their own taste ; while | 


we should prefer Cutter’s Seedling, some 
might prefer Wilson's Albany, which 
at all periods of its ripening contains an 
to us, is very disagreeable. The 
Charles Downing is a variety that is almost 
universally 
antiy as t? 
The olde 
is still a goe 
likes large berries tr 
eties that are highly re 
home use a medium size 
ferred. 


e Wilson, especially on high land. 


i berry for home use. If one 
ymmended, but for 
verry is to be pre- 

The month of April is 
a new bed; the vir i be set in rows 


about three and a | feet apart 


¢ 
plants in the row If one is 
cramped for garder 
radishes, early flat turmpe or lettuce, may 
be planted between the rows without injury 


to the vines; but if tw rope 


ps ore to be 


grown the ground must be made rich by a 
liberal dressing of manure, and if possible 
manure should be applied that is free from 
weed-seeds ; by the middle of July the crop 
hetween the rows should be harvested, and 
the vines given the entire ground ; particu- 
lar pains should be taken to keep the weeds 
out until cold weather. Before winter sets 
in the vines should be covered with some 
coarse material, always remembering, that, 
as the strawberry is partially an evergreen, 
it must not be covered so close as to keep it 
from the air, and yet clos- enough to shelter 
it from the cold winds, and keep the ground 
from frequently freezing and thawing. As 
soon as spring fairly opens the covering 
should be removed, and paths about three 
and a half feet apart hoed out, that the 
fruit may be picked without treading on the 
vines, Unless the land is very rich, when 
the covering is removed a liberal dressing 
of fine ground bone should be applied just 
before or during a good rain; should any 
weeds or grass appear they should bg re- 
moved before the blossoms appear, after 
which they should not be disturbed. If the 
ground should not be all well covered 
with vines,so as to prevent the dirt from 
covering the fruit, some kind of mulching 
should be applied ; on the seashore, salt hay 
is used, back in the interior poor fresh hay, 
sawdust, leaves from a pine forest, and 
sometimes ground bark from the pit of a 
tannery isused. Should the weather be very 
dry during the ripening season, the vines 
should be very liberally watered twice a 
week. 

For home use, the fruit should be thor- 
oughly ripe before gathering, and picked not 
more than two hours before wanted for use. 
Those who depend on buying their straw- 
berries, and have never grown any in their 
own garden to perfection, know but little 
about what a good strawberry is. All straw- 
berries put on the market must be picked 
before fully ripe, or it would be impossible 
to keep them until they reach the con- 
sumer; consequently the great mass, must 
eat strawberries picked before ripe, and 
never having learned the difference between 
green and ripe fruit, they are satisfied; but 
to one who has become accustomed to eat 
the mpe luscious fruit from his own garden, 
a large proportion of the fruit which is 
brought long distances, not only has no at- 
tractions for him, but it would be difficult to 

rsuade him to eat it. As soon asthe crop 
is gathered the vines should be spaded in, 
and the land used for some late crop, like 
cabbage, German sweet turnips, or late 
cucumbers, Thus *% crop can be obtained 
each year from the ground, and yet, get a 
good crop of strawberries. 

Some recommend keeping the vines on 
the same ground year after year, and renew 
them by spading the old vines in after the 
fruit is gathered, leaving @ narrow row every 
four feet, clearing all the grass out, and get- 
ting the new runners from the old roots ; this 
can be done, but we do not think it so easy, 
or so we!l as setting a new bed ; but it may 
be resorted to when one has n lected to set 
a new bed in the spring, or where one has 
so little room in the garden, that two beds 
cannot be accommodated at the same time. 

The strawberry is a very sure crop and 
has but few enemies; the large white grub 
sometimes eats the roots so gs to i ays 





not destroy them. In some 





liked, and will produce as abund- | 
arly Virginia, though a small berry, | 


ere are many new vari- | 


e best for setting | 
, and the 


ear.y cwarl peas, | 


| is in the variety of seed then let the farmer 


| packing the fodder, it is equally import- 


| ject. 





birds prove very destructive, and will gather 
a small bed as fast as the fruit ripens); 
various methods are resorted to to keep 
them off, but with all the devises, where 
they are numerous, they usually manage to 
get their share, if they once get the taste of 
them. Small beds are sometimes covered 
with netting, but if not put over until the 
birds have got the taste of the fruit, they 
will make persistent efforts to pass through, 
or under the net, and a portion of them gen- 
erally succeed. 


VARIETIES OF CORN FOR FODDER. 


The increased attention which is being 
given to growing corn fodder for winter food 
for cattle, caused in a measure by the new 
method of preserving it in silos, renders 


should endeavor to inform themselves as 
the best varieties of seed to plant. This, te 
the farmer, is a very difficult task ; for while 
he may be able to very readily judge which 
which will produce the largest amount of 
fodder, he cannot tell which will produce the 
largest amount of nutrition. Since the in- 
troduction of silos the idea has been pro- 
mulgated that very large corn is the best for 
several reasons. First, that it will produce 
a larger quantity per acre. Second, that it 
can be handled with more ease; and third, 
that as it does not contain so large per cent. 
of sugar, it does not ferment so readily in 
the silo, which is considered an advantage. 
Whether the third reason will bear the light 
of scientific investigation is important. The 
system of preserving fodder in silos is so 
new that nothing very reliable, as to what is 
best, is within the reach of the farmer. That 
the nutritive value of ensilage taken from 
different silos varies nearly one half, indi- 
cates that there is a difference, either in the 
varieties of corn, the time of harvesting, or 
the method of preparing and preserving it 
in the silo. 

In a paper written by Dr. J. R. Nichols, | 
published in the Boston Journal of Uom- 
merce, is a table showing the result of an 
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tion gives one an adequate idea, is of such 
simple construction and easy operation that 
any child that can drive a horse can use it as 
well as a strong man could do. All that is 
required of the driver is a pressure of a few 
ounces by the foot ; the Horse performs all 
the labor of raising the teeth to discharge 
the hay. The teeth can be maintained in 
an elevated position for any desired length 


THE “NEW CHAMPION 








This Rake, of which the above representa- cftime, and when dropped to their work 


they can easily be held firmly to the ground 
so as to rake the heaviest green grass. 

With the Oscillating Cleaner, it forms a 
| perfect self-dumping Rake. While glean- 
ling, the Rake can be run with the bare 
| weight of the teeth on the ground, or at any 
‘required height from the ground. The Oscil- 

lating Cleaner is an entirely new invention. 
It has been subjected successfully to thor- 


UNE 11, 1881. 
KE. ore = a: 


ough testing, and it invariably leaves th> 
windrow in the best possible shape for 
pitching. Inno way, either, does it inter- 
fere with the raking of very large windrows, 
or with bunching them up. On sidling, or 
sloping ground, it also prevents the hay 
from rolling out of the rake. The “New 
Champion” Rake is sold by Whittemore 
Brothers, 128 and 130 South Market Street, 


Boston, who allow every purchaser to give 
it a test trial free. 








stalked varieties, and avoid altogether the 
mammoth varieties; by so doing they will 
find but little trouble in curing the stalks, 
and will also find that their cattle will readily 
eat them, even if permitted to grow to full 
size. It may be said that small varieties will 
not yield so much as large ; thisis true, but 
quantity is not all we seek, quality is of 





analysis, made at the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station, of ensilage taken from nine | 
different silos. The difference is so great that | 
we copy it for the benefit of the numerous | 
readers of the Ploughman. 
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This table would be of much more value 
if it gave the variety of corn which each silo 
contained ; as it is, it is important, as it 
shows that we have much yet to learn in re- 
gard tosilos and ensilage. If by any means 
nearly one-half can be saved, it is very im- 
portant to ascertain by what methods; if it 


know it, that he may not make a mistake; 
if it is the kind of harvesting, then he should 
know at what particular stage of growth itis 
best to harvest; and if it is in the construc- 
tion of the silo or the particular manner of 


ant that he should be informed on the sub- 
Corn that is tobe planted to feed out 
during the summer should not be a variety 
that grows very large, for it is a well known 
fact, that to get the most nutriment, the fod- 
der must be fully grown, that if cut before 
the spindle appears, one hundred pounds is 
not worth much, if any, more than fifty 
pounds when fully grown; and as cattle will 
not readily eat the full grown stalks of the 
large varieties, a variety should be grown 
that is small stalk enough to be eaten by 
cattle when full grown. Corn fodder thatis 
to be dried for winter use should not be a 
large stalked variety, for the same reason 
that it should not be large for summer use. 
In the selection of varieties for drying for 
winter use, attention should be paid to the 
amount of leaves compared with the size of 
the stalk, for several reasons, first, because 
the more leaves in comparison with the 
stalk, the larger will be the proportion which 
the crop will draw from the air; second, the 
more numerous the leaves and the smaller 
the stalk, the more readily will it dry, and 
third, if properly cured the cattle will eat 
the leaves much more readily than they will 
the stalks, especially if the stalks are large. 

We believe that one of the great mistakes 
which many have made, in raising fodder to 
dry for winter use, has been in planting va- 
rities that make large stalks, and then cut- 
ting before the stalks are fully grown that 
they may be able to dry them, and also that 
the cattle may be able to eat them after 
dried. 

It is the opinion of many that the sweet 
corn is the best for fodder corn, if it is to be 
fed out green, or dried for winter use; but 
there are many varieties of sweet corn, some 
of which grow quite large, too large to be 
eaten readily by cattle, when dried, after 
fully grown; therefore in meking a selection 
only the smaller stalked varieties should be 
used. It is claimed by some of the advocates 
of silos that it is difficult if not impossible 
to dry green corn fodder so as to keep it 
until spring; this is a disputed point, some 
tarmers claiming that they have no difficulty 
in curing it so it will keep well. May not 
this difference of opinion arise from the fact, 
that while one tries to dry a large stalked 
variety the other confines homeelf entirely to 
the smal! stalked varieties; we are inclined 
to think that it is. Those who have no silos 
and are about to plant for summer or winter 


the silo. 


quite as much consequence. If ten tons of 


| fodder can be grown that will contain as 


much nutriment as twenty tons, than to grow 
the ten tons on one acre, would he more 
profit than to grow the twenty tons on the 


| same ground; for it would save handling the 
extra ten tons, and also save the cattle the 


trouble of grinding and digesting it. 

For preserving in silos, it may be best tc 
grow the mammoth varieties, but we can see 
no reason why it should, except that it may 
possibly be necessary to grow fodder that 
has the least amount of nutriment possible 
that it may not ferment too much in the silo. 

It is claimed by some that the sweet corn 
has so much sugar in it that it will not keep 
well in a silo, that as all the sugar turns to 
alcohol soon after the fodder is packed into 
It is best to have varieties that 
contain but little augar; on this point there 
are a variety of opinions, but as the whole 
subject of silos and ensilage is as yet so little 


| understood we must look to the future to 
| settle many disputed points. 


HAYING. 


There is some difference of opinion 


about the proper time for cutting hay. 
Nearly every one admits that eanly cut 
hay is better for cows and young stock, even 
when they hold that late cut woody hay is 
best for horses and work'ng cattle. 
can be no doubt that late cut hay is better 
for working stock than for growing and 
milch stock. 
judges however consider that hay deterior- 
ates in food value by ripening its seed. They 
think that haying should be begun when the 
dust from the blossom begins to fall, ore 


There 


The majority of competent 


little before ; and should be finished before 
the seed is ripened. 


ta" Mr. Chas. R. Dow, of Brookline, pro- 
duced on the Denny Farm one thousand and 
nineteen cans of milk during the month of 
May, 8,661 qts., 17,322 lbs; more than eight 
and a halt tons. Amounting to near $35.00 
per ton. 


TO MAKE PURE VINEGAR. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

One ot the correspondents of the Plough- 
man a few weeks since stated how cheap 
pure vinegar could be made, but if his ex- 
perience had been like mine he would have 
told a different story. For many years past 
I have been inthe habit of having a little 
cider made every few years and then mak- 
ing my own vinegar. Two years ago I had 
three kegs sitting side by side under the 
eaves ofa shed chamber where it was very 
hot, and as we used from one it was filled 
from the others ; they had been there some 
tame and were all very good vinegar. 1 also 
had two barrels half or more full in the cellar; 


good vinegar, from which we used through 
the winter one year ago, occasionally filling 
it from the other one, which was tolerably 


In the spring I tried some of that in the 
shed chamber, and found that it had turned 
almost to water, smelt very bad, and had to 
be thrown away. This spring I thought I 
would try to have some a little extra, by 
bringing it up trom the cellar and putting it 
in the sun, when I found that the best bar- 
rel was getting rather pale, and that in the 
second one was almost water, having lost all 
its vinegar color, and having a bad smell, 
and is apparently worthless. Now as Edi- 
tors are supposed to know everything, can 
you tell me the cause and the cure if any 
there be? and oblige an old subscriber, 


Milton, June 2, 1881. c. B, 


= 


ta” Many farmers’ wives lead a dreary 
sort of life. They work from early morn 
till late at night with no time for recreation 
or reading. can find very little time 
to read the family newspaper. ‘his hard 
life they endure with cheerfulness and are 
well satisfied if their labors are appreciated, 
which, sad to say, is not always the case. 
There are some very unreasonable, selfish 
and unthinking men who find no word of 
~ ge or appreciation of the labors of 
their faithful wives. A wew words of hearty 
2 ape = er more precious 

to weary i 

Lewiston J : 





ta In thinning apples while small we 
have experimented long enough to know 
that it is very profitavle.—Professor Beal's 





‘ ity re bay a 
t a at. 

start from otal fess if it is 
woid it. 





use, would do well to plant only the small 


one was near the furnace and became very |* 


SS 





|Poultry Montbly.} 


The percentage of loss of young chicks is 
no inconsiderable item, especially with those 
| who do not give the fledglings the very best 

of care and attention at the time they need 
it so badly. The mere hatching is the least 
difficult part of the breeding and manage- 
|ment, the real trouble, care and expense 
commencing or dating from that time until 
the birds are able to care for themselves, in 
a great measure. It is safe to say that 
many, peultry raisers lose from 25 to 50 per 
cent of the chicks they hatch out, which ma- 
terially increases the price of the others, and 
to reduce this loss to the minimum should 
be the endeavor of all who wish to realize a 
fair profit from their poultry. 

Dampness is almost always fatal to the 
young chicks while in the “downy state,” 
before they have gotten their full comple- 
ment of feathers, and to avoid this loss, 
movable board bottoms shouid be made for 
the coops, so they do not have to rest on 
the damp ground. Early in the morn, while 
the dew is on the ground, the cluck and her 
brood should be confined to the coop, and 
only left to run at large when the grass is 
dry and the weather warm, and on rainy or 
murky days they should be kept confined. 
Another cause of sickness and death 
amongst young chicks may be traced to 
feeding too soon and too liberally on corn 
meal, which is too strong and for 
the young birds. A better plan is to feed 
the chicks, until three or four weeks old, on 
stale bread, either scalded or moistened in 
milk, or on cheese made from thick muk, 
both of which are nourishing and not at all 
injurious. As a rule they do not require 





number of our breeders do not supply the 
young birds with any water until well grown, 
believing that water induces diarrhea and 
its accompanying results. 

Comfortable, a coops, and rain-proof 
ones, should be supplied and the cluck had 
better be confined until the chicks are at 
least two weeks old before being allowed her 
liberty, else she is apt to take such long 
strolls as to tire out and lose quite a number 
of her brood. Rats are very fond of young 
and tender chicks, and attention 
must be paid to the rodants or they will soon 
claim a greater part of each brood, to their 
delight and your disgust and loss. 

THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 
(Western Agriculturist.| 

The West with all her beautiful wild birds 
that sing so sweetly in cong town and 
village, is cursed with that little nuisance, 
the English sparrow, that New England im- 
ported from Europe. Many of our would- 
be philanthropic citizens have ignorantly in- 
troduced them to our Western towns and 
cities to destroy the worms on the shade 
trees, while they utterly fail to destroy the 
worms as much asthe wild birds do, but 
they do enough harm to cause them to be 
swept off the tace of the earth. They drive 
away our beautiful wild birds that sing so 
sweetly, they destroy our fruit huds, eat up 
our small fruit, and eat up field and garden 
wherever they are. They rapidly increase 
and spread fast from town to country. They 
never sing, but have a sad cry that they 

continually chirping. 


ready remarked upon the serious damage 
which’ Oar wheat fields sustained by 
ra ; and we have aon oad 
jury it has done to corn. upo 
a careful examination of our fields, that as 





or as far as the sparrow 
husk so as to eat the 
“Those farmers who are benevolent 
enough to snare their cro 
with this unruly, greedy 
course, th 


does the sparrow 
t we such kindness 
might more wisely be extended 
our native song Birds, which 
been driven away to other parts w' 
sparrow’s yelp is not yet heard.” 


The carbon in wheat 
derived not from the soil 
acid in the atmosphere, 
is kept bustion, decay, 
animals, eto, 
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water when fed on this food, and quite a|! 


SELANDRIA ROSZ—HARRIS. 


The main points in the history of this pest 
are given by Harris, in “ Insects Injurious 
to Vegetation,” but the following, condensed 
from the American Entomologist for May, 
will give the information asked for: 

Itundoubtedly originated in New England, 
probably upon Rosa lucida or R. blanda, as 
these are the species of wild rose upon which 
it preferably feeds. Dr. Harris first ob- 
served it in the gardens of Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1831. So far as can be ascertained, it is 


the Alleghenies. It has, however, been 
abundantly disseminated over these States 
by means of rose bushes imported from east- 
ern nurseries. As it spreads very slowly on 
the wing, had our nurserymen and florists 
understood its habits and taken the precau- 
tions which such knowledge would have sug- 
gested, our western gardens might long have 
enjoyed immunity from its ravages. The 
small, sluggish, black flies emerge from the 
ground about the time that the roses are in 
full leaf, and within a few davs thereafter 
begin depositing their eggs. They hatch in 
eight or ten days. The young slug upon 
emerging is one-tenth of an inch in .ength, 
and of the diameter of No. 30 spool cotton— 
the round, tawny-yellow head being the 
broadest part. The color is greenish-white, 
with a dark n vesicular line as soon as 
it begins to feed. It feeds only at night, 
except in very cloudy weather, and exclu- 
sively upon the upper surface of the leaf, 
from which it gnaws the parenchyma, leav- 
ing the veins intact. Sesion the day it 
sory motionless on the under side of the 


The larval life of this insect extends over 
a period of fourteen or fifteen days, during 
which it molts four times. The full-grown 
slug is rather more than one-third of an 
inch in length, by one-ninth in diameter. 
The color is a translucent dull yellow, be- 
ing more at the last molt. Soon 
after this, it enters the ground, and encloses 
itself in a fragile earthern cocoon, within 
which it remains dormant for many months, 
not changing to a pupa until late the follow- 
ing spring. Owing to the longevity of the 
flies and the different dates at which they 
emerge, there isa succession of the larve, 
covering a period of from four to six weeks ; 
but they are all of the same brood, and 
when once they have entered the ground, 
that is the end of them for the season. 

The rose slug, like most other insects, has 
a large number of natural enemies, but these 
are not yet adequate to the task of keeping 
it in check. The attention of florists has, 
therefore, been largely directed to the dis- 
covery of some reliable artificial remedy. 
Various applications have been tried with 
more or less success, among which the most 
certain in its effect is whale-oil soap suds, 
made in the proportions of one tne: Be the 
soap to eight gallons of water. ‘Ihe objec- 
tions to this remedy are that it has a disa- 
greeable odor and is liable to discolor the 
opening buds. Dusting freely with powdered 
white hellebore has also been tried with very 
good success, and it may be used in water 
by dissolving a tablespoonful of the powder 
in two gallons of boiling water. The pyre- 
thrum powders have as yet been used only 
to a limited extent, but with the prospect 
that thoroughly applied they would prove 
effectual, Lime has long been used with 
satisfactory results, especially if applied 
when the dew is on the plants. Powdered 
sulphur and wood ashes have been strongly 
recommended. The Paris green mixture has 
been used with excellent results on bushes 
where it was not desired to cut or pluck the 
flowers, but in view of the other available 
means of jon is not to be recom- 
mended. ications should be made 
jast at night, as they are then more certain 
of coming in contact with the insects, Some- 
thing can also be done to prevent the flies 
from maturing. As the cocoon in which the 
larva hibernates is very frail, and as the 
latter does not survive the rupture of the 
same, it follows that many of the insects may 
be killed by ee and pulver- 
izing the soil of rose beds. Roses that are 
transplanted from one locality to another 
should, before setting, be immersed in a 
tubful of water, and have ay particle of 
soil washed from their roots. observing 
this precaution, newly made gardens may be 
secured for a long time against this worst 
enemy of the fairest flower.— Exchange. 





tar Joseph Howe of Lovell, Me., has a pair 
of calves—yearlings this spring—which can 
not be beat for handiness. He can drive 
them without a yoke either one on the near 
side ; bring them to as handy as oxen, back 
or gee them off singly or the two together ; 
drive each singly, leaving the other stand- 
ing, which will not move, then leave this 
one and bring the other one one up side of 
him, doing all this with his goadstick. 


tion of goadstick as well as oxen.— Brighton 
News. 


cr Mr. A. W. Merritt, of Standish, Me., 
has one of the best orchards in Cumberland 
county, D 





the Baldwin and Rox Russett, of which 
wy hundred barrels 








not indigenous to any of the States west of 
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NUMBER III. 


BY CHARLES M. HOVEY. 





To the Bditor Mass. Ploughman: 

What is a graft hybrid ? After reading the 
learned and profound communication of 
your correspondent on the subject, in a re- 
cent number of the Ploughman, I was sur- 
prised to know there was something in re- 
gard to vegetation which I never knew of 
before, and would thank him for his aecount 
as well as elucidation of it. Without in- 
tending to lower the dignity of your paper, 
I do think such an exhaustive article should 
have appeared in the Royal Philosophical 
Society’s Journal, to whose pages the late 
Sir Thomas Andrew Knight contributed so 
much valuable information upon Vegetable 
Physiology. It is certainly something to 
learn that trees actually grow—not made 
like hoe handles,—and that they are built 
up cell by cell, confirming the old adage 
that “ great oaks from little acorns grow.” 

I have not the time nor you the space, to 
follow your correspondent in all his details 
beginning with protoplasms and ending with 
the Hightop Sweet, neither am I able to 
fully comprehend the general scope of his re- 
marks in regard to mixed sap, mixed wood 
and other mixtures. But for Dr. Damon, 
who published his “ Loves of the Plants,” 
he would have given us an original idea in 
regard to their amours, or perhaps of the 
loves of Protoplasm. 

Coming to the plain common sense matter 
of your correspondent’s remarks, as I un- 
derstand them, he asserts that fruits are at- 
tained by grafting, and these variations he 
calls graft hybrids! In proof that they do 
vary, not only in the fruit, but in the wood, 
he states that “ when the Greening is grafted 
on the Hightop Sweeting, a summer apples 
the tree grows like the Hightop, the fruit is 
shaped like the Greening, but loses its 
keeping qualities,” and that “the Hubbard- 
| ston when grafted on the*Hightop will not 
keep so long by two months as when grafted 
on the Russet, and differ in shape, flavor, 


which everything we see is produced, even 
the pebbles under our feet, the lichens that 
bedeck old rail fences, or mosses that paint 
our rocks, and we ure indebted to your cor- 
respondent for telling us how trees are built. 
The conclusion your correspondent arrives 
at is undoubtedly correct, and as important 
as the postscript of a letter, viz.: “There is 
much to be learned in regard to fruits.” So 
I thought when told “if we graft a limb 
several inches from the body, the protoplasm, 
in the cambium of the tree, full of primordial 
celle will flow up the grafted limb, into 
the scion, and if the scion be suited, as 
is often the case, the cells in the stock will 
commence the work of cell building, and the 
result will be a mixed wood. In this way 
we often find scions untrue to their kind 
i.e., they get mixed or hybridized, some- 
times ehanged.” I have found 
the latter to be strictly true very often; but 
the mixing was notso much due to proto- 
plasm in the cambium as it was to the igno- 
rance or stupidism of the grafter, or the 
blunder of those who cut or supplied scions 
of the Bartlett, which proved to be some- 
thing else, as the Red Astrachan which 
proved to bea yellow apple. 

As regards double grafting, that has 
always been supposed to be done, because 
certain kind of pears refuse to grow on the 
quince or, perhaps, in proper language, be- 
cause “ che protoplasm in the cambium of 
the promordial cells ” refuses to unite or coa- 
lesce, having undoubtedly exhausted its love 
in the perfection of the seed, and has none 
left ; or it may be, too high toned to court 
@e baser stock. Seriously, will our fruit 


growers be instructed by such statements 
as the following: 


“It does not appear to me that the cells 
of the different species need to be split as 
indicated by President Clark, to produce a 
graft hybrid. I think if two different cells 
be placed side by side, and they commence 
the work of multiplying or cell building to- 
gether, they would so mix as to produce a 
mixed or mongrel wood, and the fruit would 
correspond, as it is the wood and not the 
leaf or the root which determines the kind 
of fruit. This is proved by the oft proved 
case of the plum, apricot, peach and almond 
grafted upon each other, so that the stock is 
composed of five kinds of wood, each kind 
bearing its own fruit, although the plum 
roots supply the sap and the almond leaves 
elaborate it. In this case the protoplasm 
passing down from the almond leaves in the 
|cambium layer produces the different kinds 


thus proving that it is an inherent power in 
the wood which determines the kind of fruit 





and texture.” This may be so: but if it is 
true, then the Hightop is an exception to all 
other trees that have ever existed, for there 
is no record of any such variation, other 
than the statement now made. Of course 
all our fruits are increased by grafting or 
budding, yet we never saw, nor do we think 
anybody ever saw, the top assume any other 
shape than its natural one. As regards any 
variation in the fruit, or time of ripening, 
with exceptional freaks, no authentic in- 
stances have ever been known. It is, of 
course, often so stated; but upon tracing 
them out they proved to be the simple errors 
of grafting, occasional errors of nurserymen. 
Not long since it was stated, at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
when discussing the influence of the stock 
upon the scion, that a Red Astrachan 
apple grafted on the High top Sweeting 
produced a yellow apple. This I doubted, 
and insisted on some tangible proof, but 
when the person who actually cut and in- 
serted the grafts was called upon to state 
whether he was positive it was the Red As- 
trachan, he stated that “ it was said to be 
that variety,” leaving the matter quite as 
uncertain as the statement was ridiculous 
ani absurd. Of what immense value to 
cultivators would the truth of such state- 
ments be. The skill of handreds of men 
has been devoted to the contrivance of some 
system to preserve fruits beyond their nat“ 
ural season. Yet how much better it would 
be to have Bartlett pears, fresh from the 
ttree by October, by grafting on pears that 
never ripen, or a month earlier, as I think 
was then asserted by your correspondent, 
by grafting on a July pear, or as your cor- 
respondent asserts, Hubbardston apples in 
August just two months before their usual 
season. 

We do not expect “ thistles from thorns.” 
Nature has placed a barrier that shall pro- 
tect and preserve every class of plants and 
fruits. We can raise fine pears upon the 
quince, austere and astringent as it is, with- 
out any apparent variation in shape, size, color 
orquality. We can do so upon the apple, 
Sut the tree, as Sir Thomas Andrew Knight 
stated, who tried the experiment, soon dies. 
We can have half a dozen varieties on one 
tree, without their losing their distinctive 
character either of form, color or quality in 
any way, notwithstanding the mixture of 
cells, The Baldwin and Roxbury Russet 


have been propagated by millions upon mil- 
lions since first produced on all sorts of 
stocks, wild as well as tame, yet no individ- 
ual has ever seen one change its form or 
color or keeping qualities, other than what 
would be attached to soil, locality, season, 
or some local cause, excepting dlways of 
course, some individual species which as- 
sumes peculiar shapes. So true is this law 
that we have striped pears without the least 
variation from the parent, except in color‘ 
as is well known in the striped Duchess 
d’Angouleme. 

“The gain by grafting upon certain 
stocks is called double working, and the 
process of enobling various kinds of fruit is 
by some deemed important, is simply the 
mixing the qualities by grafting. There are 
graft hybrids, and I doubt not as we better 
understand the subject, we shall deem it of 
more importance, especially in regard to the 
selection of seeds for the stocks trom which 
we are to propagate ;” so writes your corres- 
dent. All double grafted trees are 
therefore, according to his theory, graft hy- 
brids! What are they when single grafted ? 
And what has the selection of seeds to do 
with it? What we want in a stock is simply 
vigor, a good constitution which will nour- 
ish and sustain the scion ; free growing (not 
too rapid) free rooting, and what is termed 
by intelligent cultivators a stock as natural 
as can be, many generations of improved va 
rieties being generally supposed to enfeeble 
the tree. I say supposed, for I have re- 
ceived many thousand seedlings from wild 
or natural pears, so called, and from selected 
seeds of the very choicest kinds, and many 
of the latter were quite as vigorous as the 
former, and a large number more so. 











apple, and the Bartlett and Seckel pears -— 


will be required to raise two good q' 
growing ones than it will for a large but 


Now, if by mixing the cells of different 
species we can form a mixed wood we shall 
| have a mixed or hybrid fruit. This is pre- 
boop what is done by grafting. The cells 
} 


of a feeble scion are placed in the cambium | 4 little over 500 lbs. 


| layer of a vigorous stock, and the strong 


cell of the latter commence cell building | 
before or as soon as those of the scion, and 
together they build up a mixed wood par- 
taking the qualities of both, and the result | down very fast when hung up to dry. 


is a mixed or hybrid fruit.” 


or cut off, that there was any growth from 
the stock that showed the least difference 
whatever, except in variegated-leaved trees. 
I have now pear trees on the quince that are 
bearing fine fruit with suckers of the quince 
bearing fruit also. Jo talk of the stock 
being “ composed of five kinds of wood,” is 
simply arrant nonsense. Let us see the 
fruit of these wonderful graft hybrids ! Cer- 
tainly Amherst College was established none 
too soon, if the process of your correspond- 


ent is the way for our farmers and orchard- 
ists *o build up trees and produce new fruits. 


HORTICULTURAL HINTS. 


S. M. Mahan, in a letter to the Dowagiac 
Republican says: Many farmers are in the 
habit of buying trees every season and plant- 
ing them in sod ground, or to fill some vacant 
place in their orchard. Often they are never 
trimmed, never receive any mulch, and the 
result is the tree becomes unhealthy and 
worthless. We believe that six-tenths of 
the peach trees that die with the so-cailed 
yellows, are as free from the disease, yes, 
far more so,than man is from that disease 
we call blues. No doubt many peach trees 
do die with that disease, but if we have a 
tree in our yard that has stood there for 
fifteen years, and it dies, it has the yellows; 
if planted the previous spring and it dies, of 
course it had the same disease. The peach 
has another enemy as fatal or more so to the 
trees than yellows. It is grub in the root; 
and if there is no preventive used they are 
almost sure to come, and if no remedy is 
applied after their appearance, they are 
sure death to the tree. ‘The preventive as 
well as the remedy, to a great extent, is in 
the ash. When trees sre planted, put 
amoug the roots two or three quarts of 
leached ashes, and the Ist of June wash in 
very strong soap suds or weak lye. In the 
following spring dig away the earth from 
the roots of your trees and put in more 

» leached or unleached, and you will be 
surprised to see the rapid growth they wiil 
make, as @ rule they will be healthy. Also 
om ashes around the tree after planting. 

ou will find that sshes will benefit any 
variety of fruit trees, when applied on the 
surface of the soil. If you buy young and 
thrifty trees, and care for them as you do for 
your corn, they will amply reward you, and 
there will be no occasion to find fault with 
nurserymen. 


iw" A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
says:—“I should like to tell my fellow 
readers of an experiment which I have tried. 
It is protection against trunk-boring and 
root-sucking insects affected by simply mak- 
ing a little gutter round the collar of the 
tree and pouring from a gill toa pint or 
more of gas-tar into it. No ill effects have 
followed in any known case through several 
years’ use in several distinct places; even 
when applied, as it usuaily has been, in the 
warm, growing summer time, before insects 
deposit their eggs. On the contrary, a 
deeper green and greater vigor have followed 
the application, showing that it probably 
bars off the germs of even more minute and 
insidious dsvastators than the visible insects. 








ta As good a way as any to utilize bone 
dust, and have it prepared for immediate 

lant food, is to mix it with barnyard manure. 
| is soon generated, and decomposition 
of the bone dust and the manure takes 
lace. Barnyard manure generally lacks 
phosphoric acid, while bones contain a large 
quantity. A ton of pure bone dust contains 
as much nitrogen as eight and a half tons of 
fresh stable manure of an average quality. 
The quantity of phosphoric acid contained 
in the manure depends upon the kind of fuod 
consumed by the animals, though the ton of 
bone dust contains as much phosphoric acid 
as 110 tons of stable manure, but one ton of 
the latter contains more potash than five 


tons of bone dust.—Farmer’s Advocate. 


car A small maturing hog is much more 
valuable than a large one, as no yee 
k 


slow all-lard hog. 





It is gratifying to know the process by 
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€orrespondence. 


Written expressly for the Mastachusetts Ploughman. 


HAVANA TOBACCO CULTURE IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


To the Editor Mass. Ploughman : 

Another season for planting the “ weed ”’ 
ie drawing near, and accounts received from 
the four New England States that grow to- 
bacco all report that there will be an in- 
crease in acreage of Havana seed tobacco 
over that of last year. There is of course a 
cause for this, and which they, or we wil! en- 
deavor to show. At the present time no 
grower unless he wishes to experiment or 
gtow plants for his own use sows imported 
see, for two reasons, one is that the leaves 
are Guite small, and also that the leaf & not 
of so good texture, although the flavor may 
be very good. Now seed of the third or 
fourth year’s growth is used in preference to 
all others, because it is just about as far re- 
moved as can be, and yet a fine flavored and 
a good sized leaf. There are growers who 
plant the sixth, seventh, and even the eighth 
years old seed from the product of imported 
seed, but they are not numerous, most 
growers believing that such seed is too far 
removed to get the best quality of flavor and 
texture. When first grown in England 
about ten years ago, the grower expected 
only about 1500 to 1600 pounds to the acre, 
while now it is not uncommon to obtain 
from 1800 to 2000 lbs. to the acre, and one 
grower in this town reports 2200 lbs. to the 
acre. The price paid for it is usually in ad- 
vance of that paid for seed leaf, and in New 
York, Ohio, and Wisconsin the growers are 
so well pleased with it that a very large area 
will be plantéd to Havana this year in these 
States. This sort of tobacco does best in a 
dark colored loamy soil rather than on a 
light sandy loam, the texture being better, 





of fruit in the different wood of the stock, | 


large 


while the color is also a little darker. Asa 
|cigar wrapper it is doubtless finer than 


|Connecticut seed leaf, while its rich oily 


| appearance gives the cigar an attractive 
| look, something like that of imported goods. 
| Since 1872 
|}shire and Vermont have almost wholly 
|abandcned the culture of tobacco, but this 
| year there will be an increase of land de- 
voted to the plant, some of which will be 


Havana. 


the river towns in New Hamp- 


Massachusetts raises a heavier leaf 
| than Connecticut, in fact more weight to the 
acre, than any tobacco growing State in the 
| Union, the avreage weight being 1750 lbs. to 
| the acre, while Georgia produces the least, 
There are a good 
many reasons why growers prefer to grow 
Havana, and not the least one is that the 
leaf is not liable to pole rot, since it cures 
rhe 
plants also withstand a drought remark- 


I have had the peach grafted on the plum, ably well, and are not liable to die after 
the pear on the quince and thorn, the lilac/being transplanted from the plant bed 
on the privet, the tree peony on the herba-| to the field. 
ceous peony, the weeping elms on the up-| acre there is more work about this part of 
right elm, and a hundred similar cases of | the labor, since only about 5500 or 6000 of 
other trees and shrubs, but in no instance | seed plants are usually set to the acre. 

did I ever know the scion to be broken off 


If 7500 plants are set to the 


| The Havana seed crop of 1880 in the 
| Connecticut valley, New York and Wiscon- 
| sin was bought before the seed leaf was, and 
| many growers who grew both kinds had sold 
the Havana and received their pay for it 
| before they had stripped their seed leaf to- 
| bacco. It cures so fast that if a damp spely 
| occurs in November, it may be taken from 
the poles and stripped and sorted. It 
dampens readily; in this respect it differs 
from all other kinds of the weed, in being 
easily affected by the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. ‘Ten or twelve years ago a few grow- 
ers grew Havana to test it, and now itisa 
leading sort in five of the seed leaf growing 
States. B. 
Suffield, Conn. 





(Cor. Wallace’s Monthly.} 

The most valuable known lan‘gerous ani- 
mal is the pure bred Angora goat, as shown 
by the elaborate statistical tables of Bowes 
Brothers, of Liverpool—the largest wool 
buyers in England—the fleece of this ani- 
mal, has for the past twenty-seven years 
averaged twice the price of the best comb- 
ing woois in that market, per pound. 

Properly fed, and when slain, dressed, it 
is in no sense inferior to the best South- 
down mutton. There is in the flock of Mr. 
Watts, of South Carolina, an ewe that has 
often, the season through, given four quarts 
per day of as good milk as any Jersey cow 
on his farm. An Angora will thrive when a 
cow would starve, and six goats will subsist 
luxuriously where one cow will find needed 
subsistence. 

Six goats will do well on pasture that will 
— three Vermont Merinos, and they 
will go twice as far for food and water. 
l'hey will, if furnished with shelter, always 
seek it at nightfall and can and will defend 
themselves against dogs, foxes, wolves, etc. 
In nature they are unlike sheep in being 
carious, restless and great climbers. They 
can be easily controlled by herders or kept 
within bounds by low up and down fences 
and show quite as much attachment to those 
with whom they are familiar as any breed of 
sheep. 

In their native haunts, in Central Asia 
Minor, their habitat is high, dry, and with 
substance largely composed of wild grass, 
briers, scrub oak leaves, etc. The usual pro- 
duct of the varieties best known there, in 
fleece, is five or six pounds of mohair to the 
animal, per annum; and the cost of mainten- 
ance not over twenty-five cents per year. 
The whole number of these animals in Asia 
is probably highly es:imated at five mill- 

ions. 

In the last thirty years many attempts 
have been made, in various sections of the 

Union, to successfully introduce and main- 
tain this industry. With two or three ex- 

ceptions, these efforts have been failures. 
Impure breeds, ignorance and negligence in 

handling, unsuitable feed and locations, and, 

in many cases, misrepreseatation and often 
downright fraud in sales and importations, 

have been the causes of failure. 1s there no 

remedy, and is it worth the while to apply 

it, if it can be found? 

When the public weal, as well as private 

gains, can be advanced, by tie successful 

pursuit of any industry, however the pur- 

suit may be environed by difficulties, there 

is not wanting mind, money, and energy to 

solve this problem. There are millions of 

acres in the United States, now useless, that 

are especially adapted to this husbandry ; 

they lie all along the middle and southern 

ranges of the Appalachian chain, to say 

nothing of like areas in our Western Terri- 

tories, and they can be had on nominal 

terms. If occupied, the gain to the nation 

in many ways would be very great. As to 

the benefit to the individual, we will refer 

to two industries, planted there, at a com- 

paratively recent date and year by year rap- 

idly assuming large proportions, each of 
which would be immensely benefitted by » 

rowth of first grade native motair. 

We refer to the silk and worsted industries ; 
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SAYING MOTHER. 


Theo farmer sat in his easy chair 

Between the fire and the lamplight’s glare ; 
vtis face was ruddy ana full and fair, 

His three small boys in the chimney nook 
Conned the lines of a picture book ; 

His wife, the pride of his home and heart, 
Biked the tscuit and made the tart, 

Laid the table and steeped the tea, 

Deftly, swiftly, silently ; 

Tired and weary and weak and faint 

She bore her trials withoat complaint, 
Like many anotber housebo!d saint— 
Content, all selfish bliss above 

ln the patient ministry of love. 


At last between the clouds of smoke 
Phat wreathed his lips the husband spoke :— 
« There's taxes to raise, and int’rest to pay— 
And ef there should come a rainy day, 
*Twould be mighty handy, I'm bound to sav, 
'T’ have samthin’ pat by. For folks must die 
An’ there’s funeral bills, and grave-stones to 
buy— 

Enough to swamp a man, party nigh, 
Beside there's Edward and Dick and Joe 
ro be provided for when we go. 
So ‘tf I was you, I'll tell ye what I'd da 
I'd be savin’ of wood as ever I could— 
Extra fire don’t do any good— 
I'd be savin’ of sope, an’ savin’ of Ile, 
And run ap some candles once in a while; 
I'd rather be sparia’ of coffee an’ tea, 

For sugar 1s bigh, 

And all to buy, 
* And cider is good enougt: drink for me; 
I'd be kind o' careful sboat my clo’es 
And jook out sharp how the moncy coes— 
Gewgaws |s useless, nater knows; 

Kxtra trimmin 

'S the bane of women. 


«* |'d sell off the best of my cheese and boney. 
Avd eggs is as good, nigh about, as the money; 
And as to the car, et you wanted new— 

I guess we can make the old one du, 

And as for the washer, an’ sewin’ machine, 
Them smooth-t ngued agents’ so pesky mean, 
You'd bett-r get :id o ‘em slick and clean. 
What do they know about women’s work ? 

Do they calkilate women was made to shirk ? 


Dick and Edward and little Joe 

Sat in the corner in a row. 

They saw the patient mother go 

On ceaseless errands to and fro, 

They saw that her torm was beot and thin, 
Her temples grey, ber cheeks sank in. 

They saw the quiver of lip and chin— 

And then, with a wrath he could not smother, 
Outspoke the youngest, frailest brother— 


“ You talk of savin’ wood and ile 
An’ tea an’ sugar all the while, 
But you never talk of savin’ mother!” 





When about half the distance to the ridge 
had been traversed, one of the men nearest 
to me fell; and although we were at 
the double-quick, 1 noticed as I hastily 
glanced down at him, that he had fallen in 
a “ dead furrow,” which the regiment was 
just crossing. 

1 might here observe that, while lying in 
the timber, it, the field, the ridge, everything 
in fact, about me, seemed s' y familiar, 
and so did the “ dead furrow ;” but yet the 
events of the night previous did not recur to 
me. I was thinking of something else about 
that time. 7 

We ch ahead and reached the bill. 
The enemy's gunners fled. The crest was 
almost gained, as we (or at least I) thought, 
when suddenly I was enveloped in total 
darkness. A pressure upon my throat, @ 
ringing in my ears as though my head was 
plunged into a stream of running water; & 
sensation of diasiness, numbness, suffoce 
tion, and of falling, and then a shock as 1 
struck the ground; how well I remember it 
all now. 

The concussion of the fall seemed to re- 
store my sight (consciousness had never left 
me) and to this day the incidents then trans- 
piring areas fresh as though they had oo- 
curred within the year. ; 

For instance: While I was momentarily 
reeling, just at the time of being hit, pre- 
peratory toa tall over backward, I heard a 
comrade remark: “ There goes——” (mer- 
tioning my name), and I remember think- 
ing, even on my way down to kiss Mother 
Earth with the back of my head, that I was 
“one,” instead of going. 

But to continue: So soon after falling as 
possible, I constituted myself a board of 
survey to ascertain and assess the damages 
sustained, and forthwith entered upon the 
investigation. > 

I found that, as a personal matter, the in- 
juries were quite serioas—a minnie ball hav- 
ing penetrated my throat, passing between 
the jugular and windpipe, and found an exit 
at the back of my neck, quite low down, and 
close by the spine, which is slightly frac- 
tured. 

After making up and sending in this re 
port, and doing what I could to staanch the 
flow of blood by forcing into the wound 
some lint and a handkerchiet I fortunately 
had with me, I crawled, as best I could, in 
my paralyzed condition, to a more sheltered 
position, which, however, was exceedingly 
difficult to find. ’ 

It was the hottest place I was ever in, and 
hotter than any I hope for in the future. The 
losses were terrible, more than half my com- 
rades being either killed or wounded, the 
other regiments of the brigade suffering in 
proportion. 





WAS IT A DREAM ? 


REMINISCENCE. 


A PERSONAL 


On the 29th of August, 1862, I was in the | 


Union army and the regiment to which 
belonged was deployed as skirmishers in | 
front of Longstreet’s (Confederate) corps, | 
not far from Gainsville, Va. During the day | 
there was some desultory firing on the part 
of the opposing forces, but no sustained en- 
gagement, although we continued to press 
upon the enemy until darkness settled down 
and put an end to further manwuvres, 

At nightfall 1, with four or five companies 
of my command, remained in the position 
occupied during the day, while the rest of | 
the regiment, detailed for picket duty, ad- 
vanced some distance to the front. 

I was in excellent health and spirits, but 
being greatly fatigued, fell asleep almost im- 
mediately after the arrangements for the 
night had been perfected, and soon began to 
dream. 

For some considerable time my mind 
wandered over events or dwelt upon scenes | 
which were familiar, and which, upon awak- | 
ening, [ found no difficulty in locating. 

After a while, however, I wandered into a | 
dreamland where all seemed strange. I fan- 
cied myself lying in line of battle with my 
comrades in a piece of timber fringing an 
open field of some considerable extent, the 
farther side of which sloped gently upward, | 
forming a ridge parallel to our front. Upon 
this ridge 1 could plainly distinguish some- 
thing like a dozen cannon, and could see the 
Confederate artillerymen resting upon the | 
earth or lounging in little groups about their | 
guns as distinctly as I could have done with 
my natural visior 

I could also perceive the puffs of smoke 
from the rifles of the enemy's sharpshooters, 
and bear the reports of their firearms, and | 
the ping and thud of the bullets. 1 might 
here mention, as a further description of the 
field, that the wood in which we lay was 
juite clear of underbrush ; that we occupied 
the edge nearest the foe, with the rail fence 
between us and the cleared space of which 1 
have spoken, and that this fence some three 
hundred yards, more or less, to our right | 
turned off at a right angle and ran quite up 
to the Confederate lines. As was the case 
where we lay, so it was on our right. Th 
fence separated the cleared field from the 
timber, which latter constituted two sides 
ofa parallelogram, the angle being, as al- 
ready observed, not far from the right wing 
of my regiment. 

While | was taking in these details, and 
etperiencing meanwhile the pecular sensa- 
tions which sometimes annoy even old cam- | 
paigners when compelled to remain inactive | 
under a dropping fire, | thought an order 
came for us to charge the batteries before 
us, 

The regiment arose, formed line, started 
out from the timber, and instantaneously the 
guns upon the heights beyond opened fire. 
As we passed on | saw men fall as though 
killed or wounded, and heard all the various 
sounds and din of battle. 

About midway the field, running parailel 


| 
| 


with our line, | noticed a depression com- | 


monly called by farmers a“ dead furrow "— 
t being the “finishing off” pace in a 
toughed field. 
ontinued our charge across the open space 
and up the slope almost to the very muzties 


of the cannon—comrades falling by scores at | 


every step—and then, all at once, we seemed 
to be enveloped in impenetrable darkness, 
My senses were left blank. The next mo- 
ment, however, light returned, and I was 
lying upon the ground, fighting still going 
on around me, but whether wounded or not, 


|caught a glimpse of a small cabin standing 


|lowed up by the victorious foe. 


| two miles distant, and trom which it was ab- 


e 
| versy. 


We passed over this and| 


Speaking of hot places in battle, one does 
not—cannot—understand fully what they 
} are until he is struck down on the field, there 
|to lie, utterly helpless, while bullets are 
|singing and humming, like ten hundred 
| thousand swarms of bees, pattering upon the 
ground, and casting up little puffs of dust or 
dirt, as the rain-drops during a heavy shower 
do the waters of a lake, or crushing into the 
bone or striking with aduil thud the quiver- 
ing flesh—while grape and cannister shot 
and shell are howling, hissing, screaming 
over and about his prostrate form—I say one 
must needs experience all these things in 
order to fully understand the meaning of the 
term “ a hot place.” 

Then, if he think at all, he will incline to 
the belief that the cauldron of hell, with the 
cover off, is but an ice cavern when ccm- 
pared with the particular locality fate has 
fated him to occupy. The fighting contin- 
ued only a short time after I fell; but before 
it was fairly over, still in search of a place 
of safety, | dragged myself inte the cut of 
an abandoned railroad, which ran along the 
hillside almost at its summit, and where the 
Confederate army had lain. As I did this I 


just beyond the batteries we had so vainly 
attempted to capture. 

I could perceive the roof, and as low 
down as the eaves. The gable stood facing 
me, and in it was a smail window. 

At this moment I remembered my visions 
of the previcus night. Instinctively I 
turned and looked in the direction of my 
comrades. ‘They were in full retreat, fol- 
The sun 
was low down in the heavens, jast as [ had 
seen it in my sleep. 

Soon afterwards the Confederates carried 
me back to the cabin. Hundreds of our 
wounded were there as well as many of the 
enemy's, besides a large number of men 
who had died. Everything corresponded 
with what I had gazed upon hours before. 

The vision was verified. Now comes the 
curious feature of the case. The nearest I 
had ever been to the locality described, pre- | 
vious to the day upon which I was wounded, 
was upon the old Bull Run battle-field, some 


solutely impossible to get a limited view of 
the field upon which | lay. I had never 
seen a sketch or a photograph of the coun- 
try, nor read a description of it or heard it 
|described. [hese are facts beyond contro- 
How, then, is tLe matter to be ex- 
|plained? Was it simply a remarkeble coin- 
| cidence, or is the circumstance to be prop- 
erly classed among these strange cases of 
“second sight,” of which we read? 

I can understand an ordinary dream, for 
the visions which it brings to view are al- 
most invariably based upon some incident 
of the past. The visions may be grotesque 
or distorted, but yet, if we search long and 
carefully enough, we can reasonably account 
for them. As heat will often restore the 
date upon a coin, otherwise undistinguisha- 
ble, so sleep will frequently restore, through 
the agency of dreams, scenes and events 
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“] fancied and hoped you would come for 
me, dear. Do I hear Siba and Rufus sing- 
ing already ? How they are together !” she 
concluded, contentedly. 

“ Evidently our presence is not essential 
to their comfort just now,” ——— the 
young husband. “Shall we go with them 
to Kentucky, Regina?” he ended with 
= a ¥ te 

“Tam not inclined to regard ~ 
very favorably,” was the gentle reply. “ Siba 
and I have never been the most loving of 
sisters, and—pardon me, dear—I do seri- 
ously distrust this apparent friendliness of 
your cousin. But I shall cheerfully do what 
you think best, Walter.” 

“T know that, darling,” affirmed the hus- 
band. “ But I respect your wishes and value 
your advice. Of course I do not contemplate 
locating permanently there ; but the experi- 
ment of a year or two among new scenes and 
new faces might be beneficial.” 

“Yes, if you were an artist or invalid,” 
said Regina, smiling. “ But can Rufus assure 

‘ou of any benefit or i as an engraver P” 

“ Not at all,” was the answer. “ He is to 
find me some agency or something that he 
promises me will be most lucrative. In the 
meantime, if we are not pleased—if we are 
dissatisfied, we can return. I am afraid I 
can do no better than accept the offer, my 
love.” 

“Then we must accept it,” averred the 
wife, promptly. 

But Regina Dugal had a presentment of 
ill, And her heart was heavy with indefin- 
able sadness, as some weeks later she neared 
the wild mountains among whose emerald 
and amethystine shadows was the new home 
promised them by Rufus Falconbridge. 

It was a curious, rude, wooden structure, 
oddly resembling a huge, square, dun rock 
among the rocks. Thick, low trees hid its 
low roof, and thick wild ivy hid its walls 
and narrow latticed windows. It was suffi- 
ciently comfortable; and its several commo- 
dious rooms were finished tastefully. 

“ I had the house built after the model of 
a hunting lodge I once saw in the north of 
England,” explained Falconbridge, cheerily. 
“ Is it not delightfully secluded P Is not the 
site romantic and picturesque? Are not the 
green of the forests, the grav of the rocks, 
the purple of the peaks, superb? 1 have 
wine a century oldin my cellars; 1 have the 
finest horses in the country in my stables; I 
have ‘cattle grazing on a thousand hills.’ I 
shall keep you pretty busy, Walter, what 
with my herds and folds and other matters.” 

‘“‘ And what are we to do—Regina and I?” 
inquired Siba, briskly. 

“ Anything you may prefer, my dearest.” 
declared Falconbridge, laughing. “ You 
may read, embroider, gossip, or toast quail 
or broil venison steak for your mighty hun- 
ters. And when you desire something ad- 
venturous you may explore my subterra- 
nean shooting gallery that leads through a 
wonderft| cave and then through a still 
more wonderful passage to the bank of a 
deep and narrow stream. And there ina 
dim, delightful grotto you will find moored 
a canoe as light as a lark’s feather, strong 
as an eagle’s wing, and swift as an Indian's 
arrow. I have provided for all our desires 
and necessities, I assure you.” 

Regina glanced at him curiously. Some- 
thing in his expression seemed to her un- 
natural and ominous. 

She tancied, too, that there was a sudden 
gloom upon her husband's fine, frank coun- 
tenance. 

“ We shall regret we ever came to thi 
place,” was her mental prediction. 

But that Siba was honestly glad and grati- 
fied she could not duutt. Indeed, in all the 
vicissitudes that followed, Siba astonished 
her profoundly. 

“It is a new story of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ Walter,” she said once. “1 should 
never have believed that Siba could change 
80.” 

“She has not changed so much,” dissented 
her husband, “ much as she really loves Ru- 
fus, she is only gentle with him because she 
fears him. Regina, my cousin, is a man who, 
if he chooses, can hold ‘one in bonds of 
steel.’” 

He spoke mournfully, with singular des- 
pair in his tones. 

“I do not quite understand what you 
mean, dearest,” observed Regina, gently. 

“I wish I could be sure you never would,” 
was the bitter answer. “Oh, my darling! 
It would have been better for us had we 
been laid side by side in the grave together 
than ever have come to this accursed 
place.” 

“ When can we go away?” she sighed. 

“ Never, I fear,” he replied, in accents of 
intensest anguish. 

“ You frighten me,” she sobbed, as she 
bent over her little child sleeping as sweetly 
on his tawny wolf robes as if his bed had 
been of down and satin. “This mystery 
is maddening. When and how will it 
end?” 

All too soon an answer came to that bitter 
ery of grief. 

Late that afternoon Walter Dugald reeled 
across the threshhold, his face deadly pale 





long since forgotte: and gone from the 
| recollection during waking hours. Byt if| 
the coin never bore a date, then nothing ex- | 
ists to be restored. And it there be no/| 
foundation in fact, how can a simple dream | 
bring to view scenes through which the | 
| dreamer subsequently passes that are i 
fied in every important particular by his 
actual experience? 

It is a knotty problem, and one | have | 


without success. 


The facts are submitted as they actually | 
presented themselves in my case, and let| 


him who can, or thinks he can, turnish the 


} 


again and again endeavored to solve, “| 


and emirched with blood, one arm hanging 
shattered and limp by his side. 

“What has happened? Where is Rufus?” 
shrieked Siba. 

“ The end predicted for your husband has 
come. His retreat is discovered. He will 
come shortly with a horde of mounted offi- 
cers. His escape is impossible. It is known 
that the implements of his nefarious trade 
are in the subterranean rooms. We can 
only wait our doom.” 

Siba was once more the savage, unreason- 
ing creature of other days. 

“Our doom is to die together! ” she cried, 
shrilly. “ My husband will never be taken 


key that shall explain them more satisfacto- living.” 


rily.— Selected. 


my dream, or whatever it was, did not in-| 


form me. 

While thus prostrate and helpless, 1 
gazed about me and saw, a short distance in 
rear of the guns, a small cabin, and its 
gable, which was toward me, a window. 


IN BONDS OF STEEL. 


“Lam pleasantly surprised, Rufua,” said 


About the building was grouped many | Walter Dugald cheerfully. “ When you came | 


wounded men, some standing, others lying | down here to my wedding I never once| 


down. In the immediate vicinity of myself 


there seemed to be hundreds who had fallen | #gteeable country people. 


in the contest. 

Casting my eyes in the direction from 
whence we had come, I beheld the remnants 
of my command in full retreat. I also 
noticed the sun, which was shining brightly, 


| 


Siba is an active, | 
industrious little body, and I wish you both 
| every possible happiness.” 
| A biand, but half-discontented smile flick- 
| ered over the visage of the elder man. 
“ Is not your congratulation rather ambig- 


imagined you might find a wife among these 


and appeared to be in the vicinity of an uous ?” 


hour before setting. 


At this point | was awakened from | always disquieted when his shrewd cousin 


slumber, and learned the time to be about 2 | 
P. M., of Aug. 20. Having my dream as | 


considered it, in mind, I made inquiries and | he answered evasively. 
| offended and not disposed to be reasonable | 


ascertained that during my nap everything 
had remained unusually quiet, only a few | 
shots having been exchanged on the picket | 
line. 

An hour afterward we were on the march 
for: Manasses and the battle-field of Grove- 
ton. 

1 must confess that the realistic character 
of my excogitations during sleep affected me 
considerably ; and all the more because the 
scenery depicted was altogether strange. 
My memory, though questioned to the utter- 
most, failed to recall any locality through 
which I had ever passed at all resembling 
it. Consequently 1 felt unusually gloomy 
and depressed in spirits, and all the morning 
carrying in my heart « presentiment, the 
nature of which can scarcely be described of 
approaching evil. 

rhe old battle-field of Bull Run was 
reached early in the afternoon, and about 12 
M., we were advanced a mile or so to the 
northward, where we were assigned our 
position in the line of battle then forming. 

The station occupied by my regiment hap- 
pened to be in a piece of timber skirting an 
open tield, which terminated at the distance 
of some 500 or 600 yards in front of us in a 
ridge crowned with several Confederate bat- 
teries, the gunsin plain sight. 

The enemy's sharpshooters lay in front of 
their artillery, concealed from view, but the 
puffs of smoke from their muskets sufficiently 
indicated their locality, and disclosed the 
fact that our opposite lines were parallel. 

On our left the country was open, but in 
the opposite direction, beginning at a dis- 
tance of some 300 yards from our right, the 
timber extended up to and beyond the ndge 
already described. 

The excitement consequent upon the fight- 
ing going on and about me and the skirmish 
firing drove my dream temporarily out of 
mind, although its impressions were allowed 
to remain. 

About 5 o’cluck in the afternoon, as I 
should judge, we were ordered to charge the 
position in our front; and the various regi- 
ments of the brigade, my own occupying the 
second place from the left, advanced to the 
dangerous undertaking. 

oving from our place of shelter, we were 
greeted with a terrific shower of grape, can- 
nister and shell, the first discharge of which 
encountered us as we were climbing or in 
some manner getting over or past a worm 
tence of some five or six rails high, and 
which had intervened between ourselves and 


Mr. Dugald laughed uneasily. He was 


chose to be critical. 
* Siba is no more perfect than any of us,” | 
“She is easily 


when angered. You are the same Rufus. | 
But she loves you and you love her; so 
when you come to understand each other 
thoroughly, | can apprehend no reason why 
you will not be an ordinarily hapoy pair.’’ 
“Tam afraid you have contemplated dis- 
agreeable possibilities,” remarked the other, 
with unnatural good humor. “ But have 
you decided to come with us to Kentucky, 
Walter?” 

“I shall be obliged to go, | suppose,” re- 
sponded Mr. Dugald, gloomily. “I can get 
no employment here, and I must do some- 
thing speedily, for my funds are becoming 
uncomfortably small.” 

“ Well, | have plenty for us all, and my 
business is lucrative,” observed the cousin, 
consolingly. 

“ Yes, I know,” responded the younger 
man ; “ but can I adapt my abilities to your 
business; thatis wholly commercial, 1 un- 
derstand ?” 

“ Certainly, and with profit,” was the quick 
reply. “ But we must dispense with a busi- 
ness consultation just now. I hear the ladies 
coming.” 

There was a sound on the stairs, not un- 
like the fluttering of birds’ wings—a sound 
of almost harrowing rapidity—so rapid that 
neither the clink of heels nor sweep of skirts 
was distinctly audible. 

The next moment Siba Jacquit entered the 
parlor with an uncermonious and a scarcely 
gracious assurance of manner. 

“{ would not wait for Regina,” she purred 
with a smirk. “She is horribly slow and 
particular about her toilet. I’m afraid she 
is vain—lI really am, indeed; and I think I 
should pity you, Walter—just a little, in a 
sisterly way, you know.” 

“lam not conscious of any special need 
of pity, in any sort of way,” returned the 
young man with some coldness. He had 
very little liking for Miss Jacquit. She 
always reminded him of that type of woman 
of which Shakespeare must have been think- 
ing when the passage— 

“She isa vixen; ° bd ° ad ° 

And though she be but little, she fs fierce "— 
was written. 

She wasa brunette, with fine, plenteous, 
but lustreless dark hair; a small and unin- 
tellectual head; ordinary, but not displeasing 
features ; acrimson mouth, with long, thin 
lips, and with large, dark, full eyes, that 
only brightened in times of wrathful pas- 
sion, and then with a strange, sly, savage 


i 
| 


Walter shuddered. Only Regina and her 


| innocent babe did not know of the powder 
| kegs stored in the cave for this contingency. 


‘My darling wife, if you would save our 
child, take him and hurry away from this 
fated house. Siba is insane with passion 
and agony, and she will surely fire the pow- 
der if Rufus has no time to doso. Go, I 
beseech you!” 

“I will never leave you,” she avowed, 
with a firmness he knew could not be 
shaken. 

“I should think you would hate and abhor 
me,” he groaned. : 

“For what?” she inquired, in simple 
wonder. . 

“Ah, you do not know,” he moaned again, 
“You do not know how that fiend bound 
me in bonds of steel. His herds and folds 
were myths. He is a professional counter- 
feiter; but this he did not allow me to sur- 
mise even, until 1 was powerless to leave 
him without being accused as a willing or 
ui.willing accomplice. Then I engraved my 
first plate—doing evil that good might come 
—that I might procure from him funds 
enough to ake us away home, or to some 


an honest man. May Heaven pardou me! 
I failed, and this is the end.” 

Regina kissed him tenderly, and her pity- 
ing tears fell fast and thickly upon his 
ghastly face. 

Just then the thunder of iron-shod hoofs 
rattled up the stony ravine. Through the 
low open door they saw Rufus Falconbridge 
turn suddenly in his saddle, and lift his 
rifle, deliberately aim and fire. 

The next moment the multitudinous re- 
ports of revolvers echoed along the rocky 
hill walls, and a rain of deadly balls whizzed 
about him. Then the man who had tempted 
and destroyed the doomed penitent over 
whom poor Regina was weeping, reeled in 
his saddle and fell dead beside his dying 
horse. 

A woman’s wild shriek of Jove and des- 
peration, of rage and vengeance was heard, 
and Siba sprang past them toward the cave, 
followed by the officers. To revenge her 
dead she must perish too; to revenge her 
dead the innocent must perish with her. 

A moment passed and then a great explo- 
sion rent the rocky mountain side. A vol- 
canic blaze of crimson flame and orange fire, 
and then a pall of smoke and an awful 
silence settled over the place of tragedy. 

Miraculously, there was one survivor—a 
small, dark woman—a maniac with fierce 
eyes and whitened hair, survived to gibber 
forever more cf the human passions and sor- 
rows and sins that had ended with that sun- 
set among the wild Kentucky hills.— 
Selected. 
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LOVE AT NINETY-FIVE. 


A correspondent of the Boston 1 ranscript 
tells the following pretty story: Eighty- 
years ago there lived in the village of Flat- 
bush, whieh adjoins Brooklyn, a young 
fellow, who had just begun life as a milk. 
man, Early every morning he carried his 
burden of milk to the Brooklyn water side, 
rowed in his skiff across the East River, to 
the Fly Market slip in New York, and went 
his rounds among the citizens who dwelt 
around the Battery. Two years later he 
married a girl of his own age. They were 








the cleared field beyond. 
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then just nineteen. He was a rough sort of 
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distant land where I could once more become | ; 


some more clothes on her.” 

ter finds that the old man- 

bed clethes from off his own body to 

— his companion of many 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


[Appleton’s Journal.] 


T have a strange, almost incredible story 
to tell of an experience of my own one fear- 
ful night in the woods. Imagination had 
nothing to do with it, for I am a backwoods 
daughter, accustomed to the loneliness and 
all that is terrifying to a novice. 

My father was a man, serving on 
after his own simple fashion, seein im 
and loving Him in His works. have 
heard him hold forth on the provident ways 
of the beaver—“ Why, the little critter’d 
starve in the cold season if it hadn’t used its 
little flat tail for buildin’ its house and then 
fillin’ it with food in time!’ I have heard 
him tell of the caribou. “Look at that, 
too,” he would say,and at the moose. Now 
the caribou has to travel often a matter of 
twenty miles for his dinner, for he is a dain- 
ty ‘un and only eats the long gray moss that 
hangs from the trees; so God gave him 
snow shoes, good’s an Injun could make ’em, 
to skim over the ice crust, while the big 
heavy moose there sinks right in. His din- 
ner is close at hand. He could live for 
months on an acre lot.” He could speak of 
the loon, and its adaptation in every way to 
its watery home—always ending such talk 
with: “All God’s works are ‘pon honor; 
there’s no half-way with Him.” 

I was the one left of ten children. My 
father, when mourning over and missing the 
others, would never complain, put only say, 
“They're better off. Why, if we can’t trust 
the littie children, that don’t know the mean- 
ing of sin, there ain’t any chance for the 
men.” And so he lived his quiet life—his 
heart beating close to nature’s heart, and his 
soul unconsciously seeking and finding na- 
ture’s God. 

My mother must have been beautiful in 
her youth. She wasa “ lorette Canadienne,” 
and her bright French spirits carried her 

ayly over many hard trials in her life of 
requent deprivation. One great, overshad- 
owing sorrow of her life was the unaccount- 
able disappearance of her little year old 
daughter, her only beautiful child—the one 
in her own image, whom, from the first, she 
loved with peculiar tenderness. 

The child had been left alone in her little 
birch-bark crib for a short half hour, while 
mother was busy at the spring, a mile from 
home, in the midst of the woods; I a little 
six-year old, was off in the canoe with my 
father, as a treat for having been especially 
good the day before. Father and I hada 
splendid ti n»e—we always did when we were 
away together—and, our canoe full of trout, 
we were coming gaily home toward evening, 
when a cold chill fell on our happiness, 
my child’s heart felt a strange thrill as I read 
a sudden anxiety in my father’s face, whose 
every change I knew. His quick ear had 
caught the sound of mother’s voice, and, 
after a while, I, too, could hear a hopeless 
moan, a dreadful, heart-broken sound. We 
found mother kneeling on the floor, her 
hand leaning on the empty crib, and moan- 
ing as one that could not be comforted. 
The baby was gone. How, or where we 
could not tell—we never knew. Weeks 
were spent in searching for her, and at 
length, to save her reason, father torced her 
to leave the pretty log cabin in the woods 
by the lake, where this last sorrow had come 
upon her, and we went to Montreal. 

There we lived quietly for years during 
the winter time. The nuns of the great 
convent of the Gray Sisters took charge of 
my education. Mother and I had neat little 
rooms in the French quarter, while father 
went off moose hunting for weary months; 
but the summer time we always spent with 
him. He would choose lovely spots for our 
encampments, but never on the site of the 
log cabin deserted after the baby’s loss, until 
the summer of my nineteenth year. Then a 
great desire took possession of my mother 
to go once more to the old home. She had 
been very delicate that winter, and my great, 
rough father denied her nothing. I shud- 
der when I think of that beautiful, direful 
place now, it seems as though our evil fate 
hovered over it. All the anguish I ever 
knew centres there. 

We passed one delightful month together, 
disturbed only by distant rumors of the dip- 
theria, a scourge which seemed to be strid- 
ing along from village to village, first on 
the river, then nearer us on the great lake; 
but we never thought of its touching us, 
until one miserable morning, when father 
came, languid and feverish, from one of his 
numerous expeditions, and we read in his face 
that the ghastly finger of the scourge had set 
its mark upon him. After the second day of 
anxiety about my father, all strength seemed 
to fail my delicate little mother. From the 
first she had despaired about him, and now 
I saw that if father’s life were taken, I should 
have to part with them both. 

Her life would die with his, for sorrow 
forges stronger bonds even than joy, and 
the had suffered so much together, his love 
supporting her, that he had become life of 
her life. She could not exist alone. — 

I struggled hand to hand and sick at 
heart against what I felt to be an inexorable 
fate, and on the afternoon of the eighth day, 
I found myself alone and almost despairing, 
save for the happiness of the two I had loved 
best in the world. ; 
The sunset came, as I sat by the lake side, 
flooding my desolated world with a heaven- 
ly glory, like # sign from them to me of their 
new found joy. 

The stars had come out before I ventured 
to return to the worse than deserted house. 
I could not hope for help from any neighbor 
until 1 sought it out myself the next day, 
and I had to look forward to a night how 
horrible J did not foresee or I could not have 
endured it. What followed I could scarcely 
credit myself, if I did not bear on my hand 
a tangible proof in a well-defined scar; and 
even now I could not bear to write of that 
night’s experienee, had not my children’s 
laughter and my loving husband’s care long 
since banished all unnatural gloom from my 
life. 
While [ had been sitting alone on the lake 
shore, toward the evening, I had heard a 
distant shot; it scarcely roused me. A 
sportsman, I thought, had wandered from his 
encampment on the opposite shore and seen 
some game in our wi woods, killed it, and 
his — had since ones him uway. 

a my 
back through the familiar heaters va 
reached my own door. | alone should pass 
the threshold in the future; their feet were 
still; the busy feet that had toiled for 
followed me, and had been ever near me! 
was to go on my r path alone! Heart- 
sick and overcome, | stopped at the door, 
and leaning my head nst it sobbed in 
uncontrollable despair. Tired out at length, 
I tad grown quiet, and was about to lift the 
latch, when a faint moan, as of an animal in 
pain, and close to me, startled me; then a 
death-like silence reigned. 

I knew I had been mistaken. I felt that 
I must forget myself and help the poor crea- 
ture in distress. “ It is very good for strength 
to know that some needs you to be strong. 
No longer hesitating, I hurried into the li 
cabin, struck a light and went in the direc- 
tion whence the moan had reached my ears. 
I thought of the shot I had heard. 4 was 
quite possible a poor, wounded deer was 
lying in the bushes. Yes, I could see its skin 
—unmistakably a fawn—spotted dun color. 
It lay quite still—perhaps that moan had 
been its dying gasp !~and so I came quite 
close to it, leaned over, and, paralyzed with 
horror, saw my mother’s face, only yo 
= very — ° she must have look: 
when a girl. athly pale, ibly, she la 
—matted hair all eat her ion oan clothed 
in dueskin. Just then she stirred; it was 
not death. All wonder ceased within me, 
every feeling fled before the thought that this 
being, whatever, whoever she was, might be 
saved to live. 


I dragged her the few steps into the house, 
laid her on my hemlock boughs, untouched 
by me since the sickness visited us. Then [ 
found a wound in the poor creature’s side 
and bound it up, bathed her head, and, in the 
quiet, now again I felt startled at seeing my 
mother’s image, young and fair, before me, 
and, when at length her great eyes opened, I 
felt it must be that sister lost to me till now, 
and sent back in this sad hour to take my 
mother’s place, I leaned forward, in an -ex 
cess of te to welcome her, when a 
look of fright, an animal-like, wild terror, 
took possession of her face, and a low sort 





of snarl brcke from her human li: 
The start she gave caused a fresh flow of 
blood ; dimness passed over her eyes. Again 
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pain, I fainted. When I 

dawn was struggling in at 

; leaf-shadows flickered on the 

Fearful pain in my hand roused me 

and @ oonsuming thirst drove me 

woods toward the spring to allay it. 

through the underbrush, and 

to the water, discerned a con- 

There lay poor sister, dead, her 

ona wildcat of the woods, 

the same hand, probably, that had 
wounded her fatally. 


gf pink and white fragrance, 
Yet they bring to me pleasure and pain. 
Pleasure,—for well I remember 
The Clear eyes, so royally blue, 
Of one who is sweet as these flowers, 
Heart of hearts most loyally true. 
Her joy isin living for others, 
Ever knowing that Christ did the same; 
Her hope fs the Christian's sure anchor, 
And doing God's will 1s her aim. 


Then why doth this feeling of sadness 
Come painfully near to my heart ? 
Is it that He in his wisdom 
Hath severed our lives apart ? 


Apart,— yet together forever 
Neath our Heavenly Father's care; 
Though oceans may roll between us, 
Together His luve we'll share. 


Then let these few litt!e blossoms 
From the apple-tree boughs in the lane, 
Bring to me only the gladness 
Without this feeling of pain. 
— Youth's Companion. 


THE FIRST MARRIAGE. 


I am about to relate the incidents of a 
wedding—the first, by the way,at which I 
was ever called to officiate. It was, there- 
fore, an avent in my ministerial life; and its 

iarities are the more firmly stamp 

upon my mind. Qh, ye fair votaries of th 
romantic and sentimental, who have investe 
the hallowed wedding-day and wedding ser- 
vice with associations of the most elevating 
and interesting character: with whom the 
charm of married life would be painfully 
broken if it lacked a fair and alluring out- 
set; who see secret visions of bridesmaids 
and bridesmen, and floating veils and an 
august ceremony, I pray you read this little 
tale of unadorned reality; and smile or 
shudder as you may. 

In the year 1840, | was sitting at my table, 
on a Sabbath afternoon, subsequently to the 
public service, preparing myself for the 
duties of evening. It was inthe month of 
April; and while thus engaged, I heard the 
door-bell ring. When I opened it, a man 
presented himself, whose flushed face. heavy 
eyes, and, above all, the fumes of spirits as- 
sailing me from his breath, were convincing 
evidences of partial intoxication. He salu- 
ted me very courteously, and immediately 
announced his errand. 

“Can you come down street a little way, 
and marry a couple—friends of mine? I'l 
tell you how it is. They were published by 
Mr. Jones, and expected, of course, to have 
him marry 'em, but when I came up arter 
‘im, 1 found he'd gone out of the city to 
preach; and the minister that preaches for 
him is from Massachusetts, and can’t marry 
em. So I thought I wouldn't disappoint 
‘em so much as to go back with nobody, see- 
ing they’re all rigged and ready, and calcu- 
lating on the matter-—so I stopped to get 
you to go. I suppose you can tie ‘em as tight 
as Mr. Jones could ?” 

“I suppose I can tie them fast enough,” 
said 1; “and if they would be disappointed 
at delay, will be happy to go with you.” 

“Yes, they would,” he replied; “ for 
they've set their hearts on having the thing 
come off this afternoon, and no mistake.” 

“I will be ready in a moment,” said I. 

We were speedily on our way up the 
street. My chaperon was sufficiently talka- 
tive, and had a knowing wink for one and 
another of his acquaintances whom we passed 
at the corners. We soon turned into a by- 
lane, and | was conducted to the house—a 
low, one-story t tof humble preten- 
sions, over the door of which was the sign: 
“Abram Watkins, shoemaker.” Passing 
through a narrow entry, | entered a smail 
apartment, the most prominent object in 
which was a cooking-stove that occupied the 
centre. Around, against the wall, were seat- 
ed sundry men and women of all ages, who 
received me with no testimonial of courteous 
greeting, unless a steady and expressive 
stare may be so a This created a 
feeling of sympathetic astonishment in my 
oon ied, unul I interpreted it to be in con- 
sequence of expectation to see Mr. Jones, 
and wonder that I should qeente have 
usurped his functions; so 1 quietiy seated 
myself in a vacant chair, and was no sooner 
settled comfortably down than I saw my 
chaperon thrust his countenance—wearing a 
very significant expression—through a crack 
of the door, which he caretully held ajar, 
and beckon to one or more to come out to 
him. ‘Thereupon men and women started 
to their feet and rushed iato the entry. The 
only one who remained was an old fellow in 
the farther cor.er. He did not move from 
his position all the while that 1 was in the 
house, but sat with him hands interlocked 
above his head, on which he wore a dilapi- 
dated fur cap, and his feet perched upon the 
rundie of his chair, tat was tilted back, at 
an 
wall. _ 

party; ven could hear from an 
en progress of a most earnest con 
ceed ou ip able. Thus some ten min- 
utes elapsed, the old fellow in the corner re- 

all the time as mute as the black- 
fe stove yates a te. a 
to dodge to get a good at hi nally, 
swing went ay door, and the possee marched 
into the same seats which they had vacated. 
The industrious individual, who had first en. 
listed my services on this romantic occasion, 
and who seemed to act as master of ceremo- 
nies, then came beside me snd said: 

“ Well, elder, 1 guess we're all ready to 
go ahead. That ”—here he pointed with his 
finger toward a very pretty girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, in tawdry finery, who sat 
twirling her fingers by one of the windows 
—* that is the woman, and that is the man.” 

“ His » ashe pronounced the last 
words, in the direction of the old fel- 
low in the corner. Well, thought |, if these 
are the parties, there is something wro 
here, and I shall decline to officiate. But 
before my ideas on the matters had time. to 
assume a definite shape, the master of cere- 
monies burst into a loud laugh. 

“No—no,” said he, “not he. Fact, I 
must be a little blind this arternoon, or else 
its precious dark here. No—that’s the 
man,” and he laid his hand on the shoulder 
ofa youth beside him, the most attractive 
in looks and manners of all the group. 

At this stage of the proceedings | insti- 
tuted some nevessary inquiries as to whether 
the requirements of the iaw in the premises 
had been complied with; and receiving sat- 





replies, expressed my readiness to | Lo 


was toen a significant pause 
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vigor, ascending and descending the gamut 
—not ver musically, however — for some 
minutes. This musical finale was received 
with perfect silence on the part of the com- 
pany, with the exception of the master of 
ceremonies, who accompanied the shrill tre- 
ble of the girl’s voice with a succession of 
sonorous grunts. This dolce concerto being 
ended, the latter mentioned personage went 
into a closet, and, by his fumbling among 

lasses, seemed to be preparing some re- 
reshments. 

In the meantime the old man in the cor- 
ner, who had thus far maintained the most 
imperturable silence, thought proper to 
make utterance. His words came forth in 
the thick, irregular enunciation of intoxica- 
tion. 

“T say, that ere aint’t Mr. Jones, is it?” 

“No,” replied one of the women; “ Mr. 
Jones is out of town, and this gentleman 
has come instead.” 

“{ s’pose it will be all the same to "Mely?” 
continued the old man. This was the extent 
of his interference, except that, at intervals 
afterward, he muttered, unnoticed : “ I s’pose 
it’s all the same to ’Mely.” 

The master of ceremonies now appeared 
from the closet, with a smaller waiter, on 
which were six glasses. Here was a fresh 
source of merriment. There had not been 
wine enough to fill them all; so two were 
nearly full, two were about half full, and the 
remaining two had been honored with but a 
few drops of each. These were studiously 
arranged in the order of their contents — the 
full ones occupying one end of the waiter, 
which was carefully extended toward me. 

Being a decided teewta!'er, and sutisfied, 
moreover, that to drink wine is a poor way 
of commencing married life in any class of 
society, or under any circumstances, | de- 
clined to take the proffered glass. This left 
two full ones for the bride and groom, while 
the two half-filled were passed to the women, 
and the men had to content themselves with 

utting the empty ones to their lips for 
‘orm’s sake, The old man in the corner got 
no glass at all. 

I shall not readily forget this, my first sol- 
emnization of the marriage rite. And I 
commend this simple tale of unvarnished 
reality to those who live in an atmosphere of 
sentimentality, and whose visions of life are 
all tinted couleur de rose. 

Nor shall Il soon dismiss from memory 
the parties concerned in this matrimonial 
affair. I shall watch over their progress 
with intense regard, and, in this republican 
country, who knows what may come of it? 
Who knows that the offspring of this hum- 
ble pair, thus funnily fastened together, will 
not, in after years, sit down in the famous 
“ White House” its honored master? If he 
becomes the great candidate in my day, I 
shall certainly vote for him!— Selected. 





A MYSTERY ABOUT ARTEMUS 
WARD. 


Among the mysteries of his life, and they 
are many, none was greater than that involv- 
ing the total disappearance of his property 
at the time of his death. Mr. Maxfield, his 
administrator, who knew much of his affairs, 
says that while he did not have as much 
money as was generally supposed, yet, 
being in his room in Waterford, one day, 
just before his departure for England and 
while he was arranging his business affairs, 
“so that,” as Charles said, “if anything 
should happen, mother will be all right,” 
he saw a pile of notes on the table amount- 
ing to about twelve thousand dollars, which 
he thought was all the money Charles had. 
He had a valuable gold watch and chain. 
he chain was of solid goll, a present from 
the California miners, very heavy, though 
plainly wrought, and worth alone several 
hupdred dollars. He had also a diamond 
pin of considerable value, and two diamond 
rings. Besides, his last season in London 
was very successful ; for some six weeks, he 
netted three hundred dollars a night. He 
was also liberally paid for his contributions 
to “Punch.” But of all this his mother 
never received a cent, and not so much as a 
single relic. Previous to his death he had 
cleared the old homestead of debt, and had 
willed to his mother a small property at 
Yonkers, N. H. What became of the rest ? 
—Scribner for May. 
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BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


{Hartford (Conn.,) Courant.) 
There is a sagacious Newfoundland dog 
in Norwich. He will take the basket, in 
which is a note, and go the market, get 
meat, vegetables, or whatever the note calls 
for, and carry it safely home. But he has a 
daily task assigned him which he performs, 
rain or shine, and that is to carry his mis- 
tress her dinner. She keeps a millinery es- 
tablishment and does not go home to her 
noon-day meal. Regularly as the day comes 
around the dog may be seen trotting along 
Main street at about 1180 with the basket 
in his mouth looking neither to the right nor 
left, but going straight to the store, where 
he sets it down and watches it until his mis- 
tress comes for it. And he is so well known, 
too, among the Norwich dogs that he is 
never molested. But on Monday a stranger 
dog undertook to have a little racket with 
him while he was loaded down with his com- 
missary stores. He hung to the basket, but 
stopped long enough to get a good look at 
the cowardly cur that had interfered with 
him, and then started off on a run to the 
store, where he dropped the basket and 
immediately returned to the street and began 
to search for his assailant. He found him on 
F renin avenue and proceeded to chastise 
him {fn true canine style. In about half a 
minute he sat down and watched that cur 
ow in his best jumps for the bill-tops of 
yoluntown, giving a ki-hi at every leap. 
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THEY WERE ONE. 


A Gratiot avenue doctor received a call 
the other evening from a couple who had not 
been in this. country over a year, and who 
had decided to checkmate any danger from 
small-pox Pe vaccination. The husband 
bared his arm and the operation was 
soon completed. He then rolled up his 
other sleeve and held his right arm. 

“One arm if enough,” said the doctor. 

“ But I guess F takes two of ’em,” wos the 
reply. 
“ What for?” 

“ Why, dis one is for me, and der odder 
one for my frow. It ish better dot I cotch 
all der small-pox myself. Go ahead mit your 
stabbing !” > 

The doctor did not succeed in convincing 
them that one could not be vaccinated for 
both, and the woman sullenly refused to let 
- lancet touch her arm.—Detroit Free 

ress. 





FIGHTING WOMEN. 


Female soldiers have been more numerous 
in foreign armies thanin the English ser- 
vice. I may mentiona few. Inthe French 
army, for instance, there were (among 
others) Lonise Houssaye de Bannes, who 
served from 1792 to 1795, and was at Quibe- 
ron; Angelique Brulon (nee Duchemin, for 
she was married), sous lieutenant of infantry 
and @coree with the Legion of Honor, who 
was born in 1772, and diet I believe in the 
Invalides about 1859 ; Therese Figueur, who 
served as a dragoon for fourteen years, from 
1798 to 1812, and had four horses killed 
under her; she died in 1861, at the age of 
87, in the Hospice des Petits Menages at 
Paris ; Virginie Chesnieres, who served dur- 
ing the Peninsular war as a sergeant in the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment, and died in 1873. 
uisa Seanagatti was a lieutenant of in- 
fantry inthe Austrian or Sardinian army 
during the Napoleon wars. Marietta Giuliani 
and Herm inia Manolli fought under Gari- 
baldi in 1866; Herminia was at the battle of 
Custosza. Augusta Kruger fought in the 
War of Liberation against the French as a 
subaltern inthe Ninth Prussian Regiment, 
and was decoree with the Iron Cross and the 
Russian Order of St. George; she (after 
leaving the army) married a brother officer 
in 1816, and in 1869 her grandson received 
a commission in his grandmother’s regiment. 
Bertha Weiss is said to have fought at 





Spicheren in 1870,but 1 am not sure that 
her case is genuine. The most recent in- 
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THE STORY OF A TRAMP. 


The story of a tramp or rather of a 
who" out from Boston after 
laid up with rheumatism to seek 
told to the New York Sun. 
oa is that police 

riminate between 

and the honest but widubeen. ae 
man tramped +o to Herkimer county, 
N. Y., where he finally secured work. We 
give what this writer says about his experi- 
ences in this vicinity ; Sprii is 15 miles 
from Palmer. I arrived there at 10 A. M. 
badly crippled with rneumatism. I could 
hardly move, for 1 had walked the last seven 
miles ina torrent of rain. I was dripping 
when i applied at the police office in the 
City Hall for shelter. I was sent to the 
tramp room. It was heated by a large stove 
and five or six very narrow benches served 
as bunks. I had two companions, one a boy 
of 16, Both seemed to be lar tramps. 
At 6 A. M. a dark-complexioned man ordered 
us out. He was brutal and tyrannical. We 
were compelled to carry out the ashes from 
the different offices in the City Hall, and to 
supply them with coal for the day. I was 
still wet tothe skin and doubled up with 
‘heumatism. I could hardiy put one foot 
before the other. But this time my infirmi- 
ties did not save me. I was ordered into 
line with the others, and forced to tote sev- 
eral large hods of coal upstairs. We were 
then conducted back to the tramp-room, 


stale bread were served for breakfast. It 
was evidently a part of the refuse of some 
hotel or restaurant warmed up. The two 
tramps seemed to like it, for they ate all that 
they received. Each of us was then saddled 
with a saw and saw horse, and conducted to 
a shed outside. Here we were forced to 
saw and split wood for four hours under the 
surveillance of the — ee... He took 
delight in nagging usand in volunteerii 
information. Romie other things, he = 
}sured us that no one was allowed to smoke 
in the streets of New York after 10 o'clock 
at night. [he elder tramp had lived in New 
York, and he denied it. The bully ordered 
him to shut his mouth and pay attention to 
his work. It was 11 o’clock before we were 
released, after four hours of prison labor. 
The elder tramp advised me to strike for 
New York State through Connecticut, thus 
avoiding the towns in Massachusetts west 
ot Springfield, where, he said, they treated 
unfortunates even worse than they did in 
that city and Westboro’. After vainly seek- 
ing work in Springfield, I took his advice 
and started for Connecticut. I had been so 
overtaxed that 1 barely reached Thompson- 
ville that night, eight miles away. Here 
they ailowed me to eleep in an engine-house. 
They said that the lock-up was unfit for 
me. Through the kindness of the man on 
duty I passed a pleasant night. On the 
next day I reached Hartford. 1 spent two 
days in that city looking for work. Both 
nights were passed in the police station. I 
was treated kindly and given a warm, com- 
fortable cell. 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A man walks three miles an hour. 

A horse trots seven. 

Steamboats run eighteen. 

Sailing vessels make ten. 

Slow rivers flow four. 

Rapid rivers flow seven. 

Storms move thirty-six. 

Hurricanes, eighty. 

A rifle ball one thousand miles a minute. 

Sound, eleven hundred and forty-three. 

Light, one hundred and ninety-thousand. 

Electricity, two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand. 

A barrel of flour weighs one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds. 

A barrel of pork, two hundred. 

A barrel of powder, twenty-three. 

A firkin of butter, fifty-six. 

A tub of butter, eighty-four. 

Wheat, beans and clover 
pounds to the bushel. 

Corn, rye and flax-seed, fifty-six. 

Buckwheat, fifty-two. 

A bagrel of rice, six hundred. 

Barlty, forty-eight. 

Oats, thirty-five. 

Coarse salt, eighty-five. 

Sixty drops make a spoonful. 

Three teaspoonstul, a tablespoonful, one- 
third of an ounce. 
Four thousand eight hundred and forty 
square yards make an acre. 
A square mile, six hundred and forty acres. 
Te measure an acre: Two hundred and 
nine feet on each side, making a square acre 
within an inch. 
There are two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty languages. 
One person dies at each pulsation of the 
heart. 
Average of life, thirty-one years. 
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WILD HORSES. 


seed, sixty 


The bush of Australia is so covered by the 
multiplying ot wild horses that they have to 
be shot down in common with rabbits and 
kangaroos. In one district an Arab stallion 
got away some thirty years ago and was 
never recaptured. He was a chestnut, and 
took a couple of thorougbred colts with him, 
and it has been remarked that a large pro- 
portion of the wild horses of the district are 
ot his color. Horses believed to be very old 
are occasionally seen far away in distant 
ranges. One man has shot 3,000 horses in 
two years. 

God bless the wives! 

They fill our lives 
With little bees and honey! 

They ease life’s shocks, 

They mend our socks, 
But — don’t they spend the money ' 

When we are sick 

They heal us quick — 
That is, if they love us; 

If not, we die, 

And yet they cry, 
And raise tomb-stones above us. 

— Exchange. 

CANNED STRAWBERRIES.— For every two 
quarts of fresh strawberries, take one coffee- 
cup of white sugar; add a table-spoonful or 
two of water to the fruit if there is no juice 
in the bottom, to prevent burning before the 
heat brings out the juice. As soon as the 
fruit boils, add the sugar, and stir gently 
for a few minutes until it boils up again, 
and can immediately. {[t is better not to 
cook any more fruit ;than can be put into 
one glass fruit-can. Usually a few spoon- 
fuls of the syrup will be left with which to 
begin the next can. Strawberries are con- 
sidered difficult to keep, but there need be 
no trouble if the fruit is fresh and the glass 
oan is air-tight, and kept in a cool, dark 
place. 





GETTING VACCINATED. 


(Detroit Free Press.] 

A Detroit doctor who has vaccinated over 
500 men, women and children in the last 
two weeks has had heaps of fun in watching 
the workings of human nature under the 
lancet. “Getting vaccinated is somehow 
connected in most minds with getting a 
tooth pulled, and patients expect to suffer 
as much pain. Not more than two men out 
of ten walk square up to the rack. They 
hesitate, hang on, make inquiries, and in 
many instances remark that they will wait a 
day or two, One refused to be vaccinated 
until he was tied to a chair. Another offered 
the doctor a dollar extra to give him chloro- 
form. Scores of them want some object to 
clutch to, and they shut their eyes, grit 
their teeth, and call up sufficient resolution 
to carry them through the operation of 
having a broken leg reset. A well known 
citizen had made two calls and backed out. 
The third time he came he rushed into the 
office, peeled off his coat and pushed up his 
sleeve, and throwing himself into a chair 
shut his eyes and called out: : 

“Quick! Quick! Bring on that laughing 
as, and then don’t be a second putting that 
ancet into my arm!” , 

A negro on one day observed walking up 
and down in front of the office for a long 
time, and the doctor finally stepped to the 
door and asked him if he wanted to be vac- 
cinated. 

“ Deed, sah, dat’s what I cum fur,” was 
the reply, “ but de werry minit Iturned dat 
co’ner de blamed fing _ aching !” 

The favorite exclamation with men when 
the lancet is felt is “ Woosh!” Once in 
awhile one says “thunder!” and about one 
in twenty refers to a land that is hotter than 
this. Most of the women express their sur- 


yells: “ Oh, Lordy !” As a rule, the women 
all shed tears, and may of them come pre- 

ared to faint away; children have to be 
Dastered and coaxed, and it is sometimes 


where astew and some broken pieces of 


ven’t been vaccinated. Tears and sobs 
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“LATITUDE UNKNOWN.” 

Like lonely sailors on a foreign sea, 

Without a compass and without a chart, 
Unhelped by all their lore of seaman’s art, 
Souls drift along in the vast mystery 

Ot Love's companionship. There cannot be 

A solitude so pathless as a heart. 

No undiscovered isles lie so apart 

From him who seeks, as lie the thoughts that we 
Forever yearn to read behind dear eyes, — 
The dear eyes that we love, and love to kiss, 
Ab, well! But one thing matters to our bliss. 
So long as Love's sun goes not down, all skies 
Are clear: all shores are friendly: treasure lies 
On all: we shall not one sweet harbor miss. 








From a whole of strawberry reci: 
by Aunt Jane, i the Ma pes of the 

ousekeeper, we take the following : 

STRAWBERRY JELLY.— Strain a quart of 
strawberry acid, above recipc, and warm it 
over a vessel of hot water, adding one ounce 
of gelatine which has been dissolved in as 
little water as possible; mix well, and pour 
into molds; in hot weather, take one-and-a- 
half ounces of gelatine. 


STRAWBERRY ACID.—Dissolve five ounces 
of tartaric acid in two quarts of water, and 
pour it upon twelve pounds of strawberries 
in @ porcelain kettle; let it simmer 48 
hours; strain it, taking care not to bruise 
the fruil. To every pint of juice add one 
and one-half pounds of sugar and stir until 
dissolved, then leave it a few days. Bottle 
and cork lightly; if a slight fermentation 
takes place, leave the cork out a few days. 
+ cork, seal, and keep bottles in a cold 


STRAWBERRY Ice CREAM.— Sprinkle 
strawberries with »s , wash well, and 
rub through a sieve. “To ® pint cf the juice 
eee Nee © piss of aped cream, and make it 
very sweet. Freeze, and when beginning to 
set, stir in lightly one pint of cream whipped, 
and lastly, a handful of whole strawberries, 
sweetened. Af wished, it can then be put in 
a mold and imbedded in ice, or kept in the 
freezer. Or mash with a potato-pounder in 
an earthen bowl, one quart of strawberries 
with one pound of sugar; rub it through 
the colander, add one quart of sweet cream, 
and freeze. 





Anecdotes. 


NRE ns PR eres cern pee 


tr “ Would you love me as well, true 
heart had I a face less fair ?”— (Minnie C, 
Ballard. Yes, Minnie, if you had a bank, 
and $10,000 there. 


cae Fwed—“ Haw—what do you do with 
yourself to-night, dear boy ?” Algy—* Noth- 
ing, and—haw—pwecious little of that. Fact 
is, these light days it gets so awfully late so 
awfully early !” 


te A gentleman who had bad ‘luck at 
cards entered a forty-cent restaurant. A 
waiter, formerly employed at the Cafe 
Anglais, recognizing him, says with con- 
sternation, “ Do you intend to dine here, 
sir!” “ But it seems you are employed 
here!” says the gentleman, piqued at the 
question. “ Yes, sir,” replied the waiter 
with dignity; “ but I{do not take my meals 
here !"——From the French} 


ta Take down your stove and put up 
your thermometer. It is a wise boy who 
knows on which side his bread is oleomar- 
garined.—---The most popular fashion among 
street-car drivers now is the strike. The 
New Orleans Picayune says: ‘“ Every dog 
has its day. Harmony yields the nights to 
cats.” This latter is, in the main, correct, 
but in Nashville, the police yield the nights 
to dogs, and every night has its dogs by the 
thousand.—Chas. E. Robert, in Nashville 
Sunday Courier. 


ca A Wicked Man’s Diary of his Wife's 
Temper: Monday—A thick fog; no seeing 
through it. Tuesday—Glooms and very 
chilly; unseasonable weather. Wednesday 
—Frosty; at times sharp. Thursday—Bit- 
ter cold in the morning; red sunset, with 
flying clouds, portending hard weather. 
Friday—storm in the Morning, with peals of 
thunder; air clear afterward. Saturday— 
Gleams of sunshine, with partial thaw; 
frost again at night. Sunday—A light 
southwester in the morning; calm and 
pleasant at dinner-time; hurricane and 
earthquake at night. 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


Tae Catar Biooo Puairicn 


NOTHING EQUAL TO IT. 
Souts Satem, Mass., Nov. 14, 1876. 
Ma. H.R. Stevens. 

Dear Sir,—I have been troubled with Scrofula, 
Canker, and Liver Complaint for three years. Noth- 
‘ng ever did me any good uniil I commenced using 
the Veertine. I am now getting along first-rate, 
and still using the Vecetins. I consider there is 
nothing equal to it for such complaints. Can heartily 
recommend it toeverybody. Yours truly, 

Mas. LIZZIE M. PACKARD, 
No. 16 Lagrange Street, South Salem, Mass. 





Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists, 
jell-te 
J. J. HORCAN, 
45 to 53 Main St., Cambridgeport, 
Long Bridge—near Boston, 
MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


AMERICAN AND ITALIAN MARBLE, 


Maine, Mass. and other \Granites, 
Fer general Cemetery & Heuse Work. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
There are now made, ready to letter and set up 


80 MONUMINTs 
specially suited for Country Cemeteries, and at prices 
5u per cent below what agentsand country dealers 
would demand for any of them. Also, 

200 Tablets and Headstones 
all sizes. A number of Figures, Vases, ke. 
4c Mantel FPicces, 
a lot of Shelves, &c. This makes the largest col- 
lection ot manufactured work in any place in New 
England, and must be sold this season to make room 
for changes next year. It will pay those who need 
work of this kind to call here before buying. 
mh19-0826t 





ments attendant upon Debility, and 
for Buil up the weak, Ash- 
Tonic is dou the most — 
and certain remedy yet devised. In 
1-2 Ib. bottles, 75 cents; Six bottl 
$4. Accredited Physicians 
Clergymen, who may desire to test 
the Tonic, will be supplied with not 
exceeding six bottles, at one-half 
the retail price, money to accom- 
pany the order. Sold by Druggi 
and by D, B. Dewey & Co., 46 Dey 
St, N.Y. 


adtoria -5coses 


35 cents. A pleasant, cheap, and 
valuable remedy for fretful and puny children. 


(ENTAURTINIMENT 


For Sprains, Wounds, Scalds, Rheumatism, and 
any pain upon Man or Beast. 





rise with an “ouch !” but now and then one | @."*¢ prervens one wr 
P Pay peckage lor $ 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


Food is the Tonic 


@ ist y = ahd New Terk MOOD WN 
CO., Hanover Street, Boston, Agents. 
novi8-0s62t 











are always on the lookout for childten wha 





DR. RADWAys 
SARSAPARILL Ay 


RESOLVENT. 


— 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURI) 


_— 


Changes as Seen ang Felt 
As they Daily Occur 


AFTER USING A FEW DOSEs 


1. Good spirits, disappearanc: 
guor, melancholy, increas: 
= Seaseies, ote. 

trength increases, apperi:, 
for food, no more sour ene” 
good digestion, calm and und 

eb and vigorous. ’ 

8. Disappearance of spots, blote) 
skin jooks clear and healthy. ws. 
from its turbid and cloudy appe,- 
sherry oramber color; water passes ten 
bladder through the urethra w: ¥ 
ing little or no sediment; y 

» Marked diminution of quan:i: 
of involuntary weakening dischar 
that way), with certainity of pe me 
creased strength exhibited in the... 
and functional harmony restored % 
or e 

- Yellow tinge on the white of th: 
swarthy, saffron appearance of the skir 
Caen, Brel and healthy color “9 

° ose suffering from we lesiaiaes 
or tubercles will realize great benefy (ee 
ing freely the tough pliem o; ieeeees fe 
lungs, air cells, brouchi or windpipe, throat or 
diminishing the frequency of cough,’ general i» 
of strength throughout the system stoppage Selene 
sweats and pains and feeling of weakness a1 ee 
the ankles, legs, shoulders, ect.; cessation -f on’ 
and chills, sense of suffocation, hurd breathing o. 
paroxysm +f congh F lying down or arising ip =< 
morning. ese , deme 
4" spreiy disappear. Symptoms gradually 

. after day the SARSAP 
taken new signs of returning health wean : 
the blood improves in purity and strength dise. 
will diminish and all foreign and impure de 
nodes, tumors, cancers, hard lumps, etc., be resolve 
Sway and the unsound made sound and bealth 
ulcers, fever sores, chronic skin diseases gradual 
disappear. ee 

8. In cases where the system has been 
and Mercury, . 7 r, 
have accumulated and become 
bones, joints, etc., causing caries of t 
ets, spinal curvatures, contortions, white «w: - 
varicose veins, etc., the SARSAPARU.iAN wot 
resolve away these deposits and ex a 
virus of the disease from the system. 

9. Ifthose who are taking these med 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or syphili 
however slow may be the cure, * {vx 
find their general health improving 
weight increasing or even | 
sure sign thatthe cure is progressing 
eases the patient either gets er 
virus of the disease is not inactive, \ 
and driven from the blood it will spread and 
to undermine the constitution. A» 
SARSAPARILLIAN makes the paty 
better” every hour you will grow bett 
in health, strength and flesh. 

The great power of this remedy is in 
threaten death—as in 

’ ~ @ ‘ be ° 
COINSUMPTION 
of the Lungs and Tuberculous Phthisis, = 
— iseases, Wasting, Degenera a 
Ulceration of the Kidneys, Bhabetss, Stoppay 
Water (instantaneous relief afforded where « 
have been used, thus doing away with 


operation of using these instruments), 
stone in the bladder, and in all cases of 


inflammation of the Blade 
and Kidneys, 


in chronic cases of Lucorrhea and Ute; seanes 
m tumors, nodes, hard lumps, 4 
ulcers; in diopsy; in venereal sor 
and in tubercles of the lungs 
rheumatism, rickets; in mercuria 
these terrible forms of disease, » 
y has become a compl: 

honr of existence ist 
edy challenges th: 
the sick. Itisi 
of existence appes 
by its wonderful, a 
stores the hopeless toa life a 
this great remedy stands a 
power. 

In the ordinary skin 
more or less troubled with a t& 
cases, and a few botiles 
forms, work a perma 

One bottle contains more 4 
of Medicines thaa any other Prepars 
Teaspoonful doses, while others 


One Dollar per Bottle. 


: of we akness, lan 


‘ " 
“arcnhess of 


fies 


improves, relis} 
) pain 


yes 
’ 
change 


64.1 vated 


Corrosive blimate 


rick 


READY ELIE? 


CURES AND PREVENT> 
DYSENTERY, DIAKKUG,, 
CHOLERA MORKBUS, 
FEVER AND AGUE 
RHEUMATIS", 
NEURALGIA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA 
SORE THROAT, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Bowel Complai 
owel VLompiaints, 
Looseness, Diarrhea, Chi aM ‘ pa 
discharges from the bowels ar: + : 
minutes by taking Radway's Kk 
gestion or inflammation, : 
will foliow the use of the Ke 

It was the First « 


ONLY PAIN 


that instantly stops the mo« 
m= 4 inflammation, an: 

of the Lungs, Stomach, Bow 
organs, by one application, 


IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


REMEDY 


ails, 


no matter how violent or 
Rheumatic, Bed-Ridden, lutirm, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with diseas 


badway sad Bl 


AFFORD INSTANT EASE! 


Anflammation of the Kidneys, Inf 
mation of the Bladder, inflamma 

of the Bowels,( ongestion ot the Lu 

Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing, Pa 

itation of the Heart, Mysterics,C rou, 

Dy htheria. Catarrh.Intiuenza, Mead 

ache, Toothache, Neuralgia, Rheame 

tiem, Cold Chills, Ague Chills, Chil 
blains, Frost Bites, Bruises. Sammer 

Complaints, Coughs, Colds, Sprains 

Pains in the Chest, Back or Limbs. are 

instantly relieved. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the part or 
parts where the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
ease and comfort. 

Thirty to sixty drops in half a tumbler of water will 
in a few moments cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stom 


Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and all Internal Pais 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of Rapwar's 
Reavy Revisr with them. A few drops in water 
will prevent sickness or pains from change of water. 
It is better than French brandy or bitters as # sti 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is not a remedial agent in this world that wild cure 


lerious, Bilious 
everand Ague, and sj] otber Malsrious Ln 


d, YeNow, and other F ma wie 
RapWwats PILLS,) so quick as RADWAY 
READY RELIEF. 

Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


RADWAY’S 


REGULATING LLM 


Perfect Purgatives, Soothing AP” 
ents, Act Without Pain, Alwe!* 
Reliable and Natural in 
their Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wi awe 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse ane '''"".. oy 
Ravwar's Pius, for the cure of ull Dison’. 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bi’) ., 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, °F" 4. 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, (0 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, amd all dereoge®” 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect* Po. 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no merceh))™ 
erals or deleterious _~ —— 

gar Observe the following symptoms tt . 
from Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Cons: 
Inward Piles. Fullneses of the Blood 5 
Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartbu 
of Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stom* 
Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering # \ 
Choking or Suffering Sensations when 4 pa 
posers Diraness of Vision, : ets or Webs 5 

& 


eng 


bt, Bever and Dull Pain in the Head, Detcrn? 
of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin a) ¢ 
Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudder 
of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. van) ree the 
A few doses of Rapwar’s Prius wi! © 
system from al) the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents per Bot. 

ult ons dooms 


We repeat that the reader must cons it omar cw 


and rs on the subject of diseases an 
Pe ewhich may be named : 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Ph 
READ “FALSE AND enUE 
Send « letter stamp to RADWA? 6 ee 
Ne. ae eam, Cerner Chart 
ay Information worth thousands will be se2t you. 
¥O THE PUBLIC. 


° 
can be ne better guarantee of the vals 


there are. Pal 








3. 
necessary to tell them that bears and Indians $7 Reenty Briar: “Rdroes Pact boy Buz and uk for Madway's,s04 


way” is on what you buy. 
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